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Ss ——F ANG => 
. . ‘“QUIPS’? AT MARGATE. 

“The Public's appetite for sensations having been considerably whetted during the month of July, the authorities that rule over the destinies of ‘ The 
Sloperies’ have determined to whet it still Surther. A fresh startler in the shape of a new halfpenny publication will therefore be inflicted on the British Public. 
Quips, which is the name of the new journal, will first see the light of day on Monday next. Poor Pa, who has been specially laid on to flick up the first few 
Numbers, is going it heavily with his patent typewriter. Margate Sands at present resembles a printer’s establishment more than anything else.”—Tootsit. 


WHEN YOU FEEL LIKE KICKING YOURSELF. MUCH MARRIED. 


AT the Sessions, held at the Old Bailey in June, 1744.4 
woman, called Lydia Adler, was tried for the wilful murdet 
of her husband, John Adler, by throwing him on the ground 
kicking and stamping on him, and giving him thereby 2 
mortal bruise, of which he languished in St. Bartholomew's 


Hospital from May lth till the 23rd. and then died. And 
she was again indicted on the coroner's inquest for man- ( 
slaughter. 


Hannah Adler, the daughter of the deceased. swore that 
he told her that his wife had given him the wounds whien 
afterwards caused his death. Benjamin Barton deposed 
that the deceased came to himoon May Uth with w blood- 
stained handkerchief wrapped round his head, and asked i 
for aspare bed, saving, * That eternel tiend Gaeaning his \ 
wife) will be the death of me.” but Barton, * knowing the 
woman to be of a very turbulent disposition.” refused to 
lodge the husband. He. however, after this, visited Adler 
every other day during his illness at the hospital. where he 
very often said, “1 wish, Mr. Burton, you would be se good 
as to get a warrant to secure this woman, for she will be 
the death of me.” 
Two hours before he died, he inquired if such a warrant 
had been obtained, and begged that Barton would see her 
brought to justice, which he promised he would do if it lay 
sane thing markel up ina neighbouring — heavily upon the back, ueder the impression that it is _ has, owing to your confounded clumsiness, been posted in his power, 
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father died between twelve and one o'clock ; that, sbont two hours 
nneoa half before, he said, “Pama dead mon, and this lady (the 
prisoner) has killed mes” that, after this, he repeatedly declared 
that his wife was the person who had murdered him, and begged 
that she might be brought to justice, His last declaration was 
made only ten minutes before he died. 

Mr. Godin, a surgeon, deposed that the husband died of a 
mortificrtion caused by a blow, butacknowledged that the deceased 
had been previously ruptured, and that such a blow as he had 
received would not have hurta person in good health, 

The prisoner, in her defence, said that her husband had two 
wives besides her, and that a quarrel happening between her and 
one of the wives, the husband endeavoured to part them, and in s0 
doings fell down. and the other woman fell on him, but that she 
herself never lifted hand or foot against him, 

Joseph Steel deposed that the deceased had had four wives; 
that he was kind to them all at first, but afterwards used to beat 
them severely > and that he had seen the prisoner and her husband 
frequently fighting torether, 

The jury gave a verdict of manslaughter, in consequence of 
which she was burnt in the hand, 

This burning was sometimes light and sometimes severe, and 
Appears to have been left to the exeeutioner’s discretion, and to 
have been determined by a bribe or the want of one, * Branding” 
was often carried out with circumstances of atrocious barbarity. 
Vagabonds were marked with the letter Vj idlers and masterless 
men with the letter S, signifying a condemnation to slavery. 
Charch brawlers were branded with the letter F, as fraymaker and 
fighter, Branding was the commutation of a capital offence on 
clerks, convicts or persons allowed benefit of clergy, and it was 
intlicted on the brawn of the left thumb; the letter M being used 
in murder cases, and the letter Tin others. Inthe reign of William 
and Mary, the culprit was beinded on the left cheek, 
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we ara watin off results. 
(Newt week, The Carts Tail.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae 

*,* Correspondents wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclose a stamped envelope larqe enough to containthe 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps, 


Thank you for the sketch, Miss WILSON : Sorry that ore cannot 
use, Don't be such a juggins, CHUMMY, Punters nearly always 
lose, Send the book along, then, CHARLEY, ALLY'S interested tov, 
Most are out of print, SUBSCRIBER, But we think we hare a few, 
Sorry, MIKE, your little story Isn't in our line at all, Will you 
send the stamps, 3. GREGOR, Or do you intend to call? What's 
the joke, then, MOTHE Binny? Tell us where we ought to smile. 
No, we cannot tell you, AnTist, You mould hace to wait awhile, 
Naught to do with us, ENCHANTED, Thanks for verses, FSS. | 
Oh, of course, theyre worth the tenner, Really, not a farthing leas, 
Nonsense, you are joking, Bessie, AULY'S used to ladies’ cha ff. 
Thank you, J1M, but, just at present, We're contented with our staff. 


—— 


“ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper in the World, 


Forwarded to any part of the World, Sarawak and Bechuanaland 
crcepted, post Tree: 
3 months, 1s. 8d.; 6 months, 3s. 3d.; 12 months, 6s. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.0.028 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
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Weekly Contents Bills and Show Carde will be sent post free to 
Newsagents on application, 
RPA RIS: . 
On sale at all Kiosques and Booksellers’, at 20 eentimes, or by 
special arrangement at our 
PARIS AGENCY, 22 RUE DE LA BANQUE, 


EIGHT CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


£150 


Will be paid to the next-uf-kin of any Man, Woman, Roy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted ), whe shall happen to mect 
with his'ur her death ina Railway Accident, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, PROVIDED a copy of the current taaue of 
“ ALLY SLOPER’S HALY-HoLmpay” be found upon the Deceased at 
the time of the Accident,“ ALLY SLOPER'S HTALF-HOLIDAY” ta 
published throughout the United Kingdom every Wednesday after- 
noon at Lo'clock, and the Insurance lasts one week from that time, 
capiring at Lo'clock the following Weduesday afternoon, 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


Se ee 
First Wife, Oh, dear! T wish John wasa Morman. 
Second Wife. My dear, think of the other women you'd have to 


share him with. ; : : 
First Wife. Yes; but I should have the satisfaction of knowing 


who they were. ee 
* 


Tuey've been hard up agin at Sloper Hall—whenever will they 
get straight, | wonder! Poor Alexandry is told off every afternoon 
to go and wipe the steam off the cook-shop windows with a sponge, 
and then squeeze the moisture intoa gallipot he carries with him on 
purpose, The fatty matter contained in the ual: boiled up with 
n few nasturtium leives from the back yard, is_all the spring 
soup they've got to nourish themselves with in that shanty, 

* 
WHEN the ostrich is captured, 
He knows his mishap 
Means many a feather 
In someboily's sap. 
* 


° 
Customer, Waiter, do vou—er—get tips he-ar? : oe 
Waiter, Get tipsy, sir?) No blooming chance, sir. This is a 
teetotal show, sir, 


Customer, You—er—mistike me, 1 mean, are you—er—fee'd 


here? 
Waiter. Feed here? Not much, sir. I always goes out to 
dinner. e 8 


* 
“EverytininG in life ends unsatisfactorily, somehow or the 
other,” as the tom eat remarked when he had eaten up all the 
cats'-meat, and sat down by accident on the top of the skewer, 
*-* 


. 
Friend (entering Hardups passage). What's the idea of having 
the receipt for the rent ited upon the wall? 

Hardup, OW! it’s aecapital plan. It shows debt collectors, bur- 
glars, and such-like, that they're not likely to tind any money in 
this honse fora few wecks to come, 
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ZOO-ILLOGICaL STUDIES. 
Emuls, No. 4. sq are Leg. 


CRICKET NOTES. 


Lad», Whatever bas become of that blanemange that was in the cupboarl ? 
Sercant. If yer please, mum, I saw Mary vsing it tor a vin tor ber bait 


OMIM LZ 


There is not mush-room fer 
doubt that the new Fungus 
dress will becume the rage of 
the season. 


“ Music to hear, why hear’-t thou music 
sadly ? "—Shakespeare. 


(Saturday, July 29, 1892. 


First Chappie. Oh, I say, what made you cut Brownsen jus: 
now, deah fellah ? , 

Second Chap, vie. Gwacious! you don't mean to say you ness), 
noticed him?) Why, the outcast had a pair of wintah twousers : 
don'tcherknow, 

First Cha / (in horror), You don't say so?) And the seoundr.! 
actually had the audacity to nod to us! Uuly fancy, if we'd wecos. 
nised him! ee a 

s 


THE kippers do get rather noisy in the fish-market this weaths: 
“Have you had the place paved over there with black nearbl- 
asked the visitor tothe wholesale salesman. “Oh, no; that's ouly 
half bushel or so of winkles who have left their shells to crawl 1, 
the other side because a brace or so of those Norwegian bloite; 
have gone wrong. and the new breed of winks yet such delicat. 
hoses nowadays, it’s quite too disgusting.” 

2 


J 
A YOUNG man will tell you a love-broken heart 
Is the sharpest of Misery's fangs ; 
But the liver, an old one will doubtless aver, 
Is the root of a thousand more pangs. 


* 
Assistant Editor. 1 say,can anyone tell me how to answer this 
correspondent? He wants to know how to make a shop blind. 
The Office Jester, Tell him to take off the top tloor of his house 
Assistant Editor, What, in the name of Hanwell and Earlswood, 
do you mean? 
The Ofiice Jester. Why, the best way to make a shop blind must 
surely be to deprive it of its height (its sight). Don’t you—— 
s* (Lut the ofhee was empty, 
s 


JONES says he can never understand why they call the famous 
steamers the Calais Packets, * Pack-its be hanged !” he says; “it’s 
a deal more like empty it’s when there's a bit of a wind on sid 
the sea gets wobbly, and there's beena bit too much of fat bacon 
knocking about for breakfast.” E 


: eggine And you think if he’s looked after he'll make a geod 
orse, eh? 

Stahbleman, lf he's fed up fur a month or two, sir, he'll trot 
twenty mi.es an hour. 
einer (sotto cece). Draw it mild, Bil. Tow can you say 
that? 

Stubleman, Just as easy as saying five. 

Lad 


s 
Customer (entering tobacconist’s), An ounce of birds'-exe, please: 
Thank you. Er—is Mr. Fumer about? 
New Assistant, No, sir; the master's just stepped out tu buy his 
after-dinner cigar. ee 
= 


“WELL,” said ALLY, “I almost ran slap into the Queen's taxer's 
arins; it was quite a hairbreadth escape for me.” And then Mor 
waded in as usual, with “It wasn't hare breath escape for hin. 
tho’; if you were close to him the smell! of eold Lrishes must have 
been enough to take the nap off his tile.” 

zs 2 


s 
pet Slipper. I say, Mr. Penhecker, | wonder why Hymen, the 
God of Marriage, is always represented carrying a torch ! 
Penkeeker, Wt is to intimate to men that when they marry they 
may expect a precious hot time of it, and it’s right, too, my boy. 
4d 


* 
WF stood at the gate in the gloaming, 
And I swore to be faithful and true : 
Through the sweet-scented lanes we'd been roaniaz 
For an nour—or it might have been two, 


And I vowed that I never could leave her, 
When I felt something sharp in my pants, 

For her father had loosed the retriever, 
Who tinished the evening's ronnince, 


Cross-examining Counsel, Now, sir, attend to mea moment. Do 
1 understand you to mean that the defendant refused to give cre- 
dence to your statements? 

Rustic Witness. There worn't no refusin’ to give no nothin’. 
All I know is, he simply sed [ wor a bloomin® liar. 


. 

Doctor, What your husband needs, madam, is quietand repose at 
night. Here, now, are some mild sleeping draughts. : 

tne Wise. Yes, doctor; and when shall I give them to han. 
please? . 

Doctor, They are not for him, madam; they are for the babs 
It must have one every night for a mouth, 
7-2 


s 
“ AND, artistic as it is, | can’t see what exact use those jets of 
water can be that splash out all round the new fountain iv front 
of the Pavilion.” — “Why, my dear lad, that’s easily enous! 
explained ; they're for the fellows to put their chumps under to 
coul ‘emsel ves after closing time, so us to face their Dutches like 
good men and true.” re 
s 


Orerheard at a Pub. not a Tlundred Miles from the Law Courts. 
Lrgal-lowking Party. 1 don't think much of sour evidence 
to-day, Mister, and afer us sending you half a guinea with tie 
subjuena, too. 
Artful-looking Party. Well, sir, you sec, the other side sent mv 
a guinea with the eubpuna, and so— 
(Lhemainder of explanation lost in bad languayr. 


* 
First Larycr. By Jove! 1 wish old Bullion, the rich lawyer. 
was my brother. 
Second Lawyer. | would rather have him for a client. 


s 
‘ Miss Newcash (coyly), Well, mar, and what do you think of my 
eau! 

Mra. Neweasn, Oh, my dear girl, I’m charmed with him ; a mest 
substractive young man I call him, He's made a most iustict 
suppression on me, I assure you, | 

* 
LIVEs there a woman on this earth, 
We'd dearly like to know, 
Who's e’er neglected yet the chance 
To say, “I told you so "t 
= 


* i) 

Tuene's nothing like a good practical minded kiddie after all. 

The good little boy had been taken to see Uncle Zom's Cabieaw! 

had_ seen the crowd of angels come down to little Eva. “! 

don't believe they're real angels after all,” he said: “they? 

never get through that batch of telephone wires that | rull 
over the top of the theatre.” sg ¢ 
* 


ScENE—The Pebblebeach Breakfast-Table. 
Mr. Pebblebcach (throwing down letter), Great Scot, Mart 
here's acatastrophe. 1 sha'n't be able to go down to the City! 
abl, ‘ 
Mra, Pebblebvach. Why, whatever is the matter, dear?) Sur 
not another bill, is it? ae 
Mr. Pebblebcach. Oh! but it is. though, and froma man mt 
only street I've dared go through lately. Lowe something in eve! 
other. There's nothing for it ; 1 shall have to go down to the vi!’ 
ina hansom. 


Every Monday. One Halfpenny: 


LARKS! 


Full of Funny Pictures and Side-Splitting Readin:. 
CONDUCTED BY GILBERT DALZIEL. 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Saturday, July 29, 1893. 5 
TOOTSIE 248 MILES AWAY. 


_—~—_ 


Yrs. dears, here we are at Whitby. Quaint old Whitby, with its 
ancient houses, crooke | streets and narrow alleys, with its ungainly 
church and 
well stocked 
graveyard, 
with stones of 
all sorts and 
sizes, on many 
of which are 
curious in- 
scriptions. 

At the back 
of the old 
church, and 
not far from 
it. are the ruins 
of Whitby 
Abbey, built in 
the tenth 
century by 
William de 
Tercy, What 
is left of the 
time-worn 
edifice may be 
viewed for the 
small charge of 
threepence, on 
condition that 
you do not 
carry away too 
big a lump of 
the ruins in 
Eos sea coat-tail 
A nveiy catch, rket. 
pw e have 
found out why Bob has brought us here. I quote from the 
guide book : —“Sea-fishing is very good and varied. For those 
who do not enre to face the sea there is an abundance of small fish 
inthe harbour, Splendid trout fishing may be had higher up the 
Esk and its tributaries ; part of it is preserved, and the rest free, 
but tickets may be had for the preserved portion on payment of a 
stuull sum.” There vou are. Bob and Billy are to catch our 
dinners, When I get back to town I'll never touch tish again in 
anv shape whatever, 

Poor Billy, from the end of the pier, the first day caught an 
enormous eel—so big a one, indeed, that he was afraid to touch it, 
und in his fright managed to let it slip back into the sea. Bob, 
meanwhile, had employed his entire day in the capture of a dimin- 
ae beestnle so very reluctantly he took us all to dine at the 
Angel, 

Lilly, possibly owing to so much bun shunting, is somewhat 
timid of the ocean wave, but we three girls went boldly forth ina 
boat and enjoyed ourselves awfully, until that stupid Tottie dropped 
on our, When goodness only knows what calamity might not, 


Pagilistically inclined. 


Cirough her clumsiness, have befallen us, had not a handsome and 
heroic stranger— 

There are many quaint and romantic places you may easily 
reach from Whitby, such as Runswick, Staithes and Kettleness, 
Robin Hood's Peak and Bay, Falling Foxs, a most beautiful 
waterfall, is about six miles off. The whole country round, indeed 
Is Very picturesque, and the Mulgrave Woods are delightful and 
the tine castle should not be missed. Our old friend Robin Hood 
must have had _a rare old time of it umongall this beautiful scenery. 
The only drawback to other people's thorough enjoyment in these 
parts may have been Robin Hood's robbing them. 

With the handsome and heroic stranger I wandered — 

The Whitby shops are very good, and a great deal of jet is to be 
scen in the windows, though the jet trade, we were told, has very 
muuch fallen off from what it once was, It seems a pity if jet is 
roing out of fashion, for some really beautiful ornaments are to be 
found, and the handsome and heroic stranger— 

Wh: re are happy hunting grounds at Whitby for the giddy 
seotogist. “No district,” 1 read, “is richer in many of the 
fossils, — particu- 
larly ammonites, 
which, according 
to the legend, are 
snakes turned to 
stone by St. Hilda, 
famous from the 
mention of her in 
*Marmion,’” 

As to the 
amusements at 
cee there is 
Mr. lortimer's 
Circus witha good 
company, and the 

joon has a cap- 
ital band, ably 
conducted by 
Monsieur Jules 
Guitton, and 
where I and the 
handsome and 
heroic stranger— 

‘7 * * 

There has just 
been a scene, 
and the handsome 
and heroic were 
strolling on the 
pier when that 
Bob came bluster- 
ing up to us and 
wanted to know 
what the stranger 
; meant. The 
“triunger turned up his cuffs with a delicious calmness. 


. 


‘ % z * * * * * 
Lob is getting it badly, and. doubtless, repents his interference. 


A helpless condition. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY,. 


HE TOOK IT LITERALLY. 


“ETHEL,” said the old gentleman,isternly, confronting his fair 
daughter upon the door mat, as that young lady entered somewhat 
hurriedly, * this is not the time to return from evening church ; you 
have been loitering about with that young fellow of yours again. 
plow many times have I told you I will not have you out at this 
hour! 

The tears started to the sweet violet eyes of the dutiful girl. 

“Forgive me, father!" she cried. “I am so sorry, but—er— 
George— Mr. Chimnermug pressed me to stay, aund—and—” 

“ Pressed you to stay, did he!" interrupted the old gentleman, 
with a scrutinizing glance at the lovely creature's rutted hair and 
disordered veil ; “ he must have pressed you very, very hard, Ethel.” 

And the hot, crimson blush which suffused that young lady's 
cheeks as she beat a hasty retreat up the staircase, told all too 
plainly that there was some ground tor the old man's suspicions, 


——___—_ 


VAULTING AMBITION. 


“ Don't know little Sam Sepieiy Lasoo Oh, well—not half a 
bad little snob since he’s become thoroughly convinced that there 
are no laurels for him within the pugilistic arena, 2rivr to that he 
was an insutlerable little cad. What?) Haven't heard of it?) Oh, 
well, we'll tell you. You know Chi Ikey’s gymnasium, up in 
Holloway : well, he went up there and paid a guinea for six boxing 
lessons. When he'd had ‘em the professor said : 

“*Well, you're a pretty fair boxer now ; you needn't be afraid to 
put up your hands if a fellow insults you.’ 

“It wasn't very many days later that Sammy went back again. 
looking as if he'd had a very bad half-hour with the kangaroo. So 
much so, that the professor gasped : 

- : be what ever have——have ye bin ina fight?’ 

. es, 

“*Get licked ?* 

“*Oh, awful.’ 

“* How did it happen? 

“*Why, Ill tell you, because I blame you for it all. 

“* Blame me?" 

“*Yes. 1 only took those lessons because I wanted to give a 
certain fellow in the Belsize a hiding. 1 hit him slosh in the nose, 
suddenly, but he caught me up as I was running away and 
hammered the very devil out of me! You're a beauty, to take my 
guinea and then yo and let me in fora pasting !' 

“* Pasting! Pasting !" ejaculated the professor, ‘why, you bally 
rabbit, do you think learuing how to box gives you pluck? If 
youd have told me it was “go” and pluck you wanted, to enable 
you to go and lick somebody, I should have trained you differently 
—1 should have taught you to sit on a high fence and hit him over 
the head with a coke-hammer as he went past !’” 


ee es 


WHY THIS THUSNESS? 
On, how jovial is one’s jinking, 
How delightful is one's drinkiug, 

When one gets the genial SLOPER in ones gang; 
How pproarious is one’s yelling 
While “the tither bottle telling,” 

On tlie tables how tremendous is one’s bang! 
But when SLOPER, blithe and hearty, 
Makes hia exit from one’s party, 

What a change comes o'er the spirit of one’s dreamin ; 
Then one murmurs, heavy-hearted, 
That “the glory has departed,” 

For an Ichabod one really seems to seem ! 


2 As dejectedly one listens 

To his footsteps in the distance, 

Wile the Prebistoric Hoodlum takes his flit, 
Lo! one feels a tierce sensation, 
As if vile assassination— 

Yea, or suicide—one ¢tlmly could commit ! 
But, as ALLY seldom chooseth 
To “fork out’ for what he booseth, 

You are wondering why this thusness thus should be. 
So the reason here one showeth, 
Which is this: When SLOPER goeth 

It is sure to make one (W)reck-less, don't you see? 


A STEAK AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Ir is with some diftidence that Sloper’s veracious chronicler 
ventures upon the following relation of t, for the reason that so 
many pens have assailed the seaside restaurant ; but, last Saturday 
morning x theatrical personage walked into one of the leading chup 
houses in Scarborough and ordered a steak. <A waiter took the 
order and disappeared, Then the man read all the back numbers 
of the local newspapers that were lying about, and the advertise- 
ments upon the backs of the railway guides, and he was just 
starting on Zhe British Meckeeper for 1877, when the waiter 
busiled up and seta plate, upon which was a slab of dark brown 
something, before him. 

He put down the Leekeeper and took up a knife, then he exsayed 
to insert the prongs of his fork into the slab, but all to no avail. 

“What bacland ord!" he cried—for, as we told you, he belonged 
to the theatrical profession—“ Is there a blaeksmith within the 
precincts of this mighty town?” 

“Why, ves, of course,” replied the landlord, a little puzzled. 

“Then send one hither.” 

“What do you want with a blacksmith in my dining room?” 

“Sirrah "—and his tone became more scathing—" sirrah, | would 
have him test his trusty steel and brawny arm by severing in 
twain this so-called steak from the shoulder of the deceased bovine 
of many years, and then, for my physical recuperation, [ would 
have him saw, file, and chisel off a few morsels from its hardened 
bulk, for I would employ my teeth the while. I pray thee haste 
and fetch him quickly —and yet, stay thee a second, These fried 
potatoes, take to a stone quarry fora blast ; these grits 1 can, with 
dextrous art and @ glass of water, manage to swallow whole. Go, 
bring the blacksmith, Away!” 


—_——_>———. 


FISHING. 


SHE was one of those soulful, ethereal girls who can live upon 
tlattery and a looking-glass, Certainly she was surprisingly beauti- 
ful—at any rate she always looked so to the impressionab le youn 
men at the West Cliff Boarding House—and it was a cold an 
sordid summer evening whenishe hadn't at least two appointments 
down by the band-stand. 

Henry de Guiche Boggamop did nvt come thoroughly up to her 
ideal of a swain, but he had better prospects than one or two of the 
other “eligibles.” Still he lacked “soul.” For instance, last 
Thursday night he chaperoned her in a long lover's ramble, right 
up the clitts, by the light of the moon. She knew that light 
“ suited” her, and, stopping suddenly and gazing up into his eyes 
through her luxuriant raven lashes, she aiked, na voice that was 
full of soul : 

“Oh, Harry, tell me candidly, what is the most beautiful thing 
you ever saw /” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Harry, “I’ve seen so many beautiful things.” 

“No doubt ; but what was the most beautiful thing of all/” 

Harry pondered as he stroked his chin and tried to recall the 
red-letter ane of the past, Eight, nine, ten minutes did he 
ruminate, aud then he said : 

“Uh, yes, of course, that was the most beautiful thing I ever saw 
—by lumps!” 

“What, Harry?” 

“Why, that vat I saw when I went over Bass's plaice at Burton. 
Only Seine of it—forty thousand gallons o' bitter—real bitter—in 
one tank !” 
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A BAD NAME. 


“Now.” stid the Squire to Joshua TuTnel, “don't let me see that 
young rapseallion ofa Dick Glenthorn lowing about vour gtrden 
wicket after that) girl 
of yours, He's the 
wrong sort of lad fora 
keeper's daughter. It 
strikes me he knows 
what becomes ot my 
Pheasants’ eggs better 
than [do myself." 

Old Josh tupeed at 
his forelock in token 
that the Squire's wishes 
were, as in all things 
else, his Inws, | The 
Squire was of the type 
happily becoming 
rarer. The old feudal 
instinet was strong in 
him, and he indirectly, 
at all events, asserted 
aright to meddle with 
even the domestic 
atiairs of the peasantry 
on his estate and his 
retainers, Josh, too, 
came of « stock which 
had for generations 
conceded that) right. 
and when, on return. 
ing that very evening 
to his cottage, he saw 
the lad in question 
leaning on his girden 
wicket whispering to 
Jessie, his only daugh- 
ter, he then and there ordered him :bout bis business, and admin- 
istered a severe rebuke to Jessie, Jessie, unfortunately, did not 
take the rebuke in good part. 5 

“What have sou aginst Dick 2" she said. 

* More than you know,” responded old dosh. 

“There's no harm proved against Dick.” she maintained, stou!ly, 
“and he’s the smartest lad in these parts.” ‘ 

“If there's nowt proved, there be a main lot suspected.” said the 
old keeper then, emphaticaily and finally. The Squire he say he 
wont have a suspected poacher hanging arter his keeper's 
daughter.” 

Josh did not hear his daughter's seffe rece, “Pity the Squire 
ean’¢ mind his own business,” or he would possibly have had an 
attack of apoplexy. i 

dust then Casper Gannet dropped intochat with the head keeper 
and to ogle pretty Jessie, He was the girl's—well. not pet aversion, 
because one could t imagine Casper being petted anyway, but she 
liked him more than 
snvone she had ever 
known, while her 
father, on the contrary, 
had a great respect for 
Casper, who, besides his 
seneral = in the vil- 
| owned a few cot- 
tages, and was reputed 
to be saving money. 

When, at length 
their visitor had 
shuttled = off, Joshua 
ndly rated his 
: hter for having 
been so glum and curt 
towards him. and con- 
trasted him favourably 
with Dick Glenthorn, 
whom he set downas “a 
sood-for-nothing was- 
trel.” 

It woa with a tearful 
heart that Jessie that 
hight souzht her pillow, 
It was in) vain she 
wooed sleep. After 
awhile she rose and lin- 
gered at her casement, 
watching the silver 
moonlight tlooding the 
fields afar and near. 

She heard the garden 
wicket swing, A tall form stealthily crept up the path and 
knocked at her father's window, It was the Squire, 

© Tullnel,” he said, “they've out to-night: there’s a light cart 
waiting in the lane alongside the plantation, Ive got the lads 
together ; we'll trap the villains beautifully.” 

And Jessie saw them steal away silently in the moonlight with 
their guns—heard the whispered greetings as they joined the others. 

How her heart beat as she waited alone in the cottage that night 
for her father’s return. She knew both bands would be desperate, 
and trembled lest they should meet. Then, though she believed 
no evil of Dick, she thought it possible that he might have been 
cajoled by some of the wild spirits of the neighbourhood into a 
night's netting, for sport. 

The little clock chimed one, then two. 

She waited anxiously for any sound. No. Slowly and sulkily the 
minutes passed by, until she heard the clock of the village church 
chime four, 

In the dense dark- 
ness she heard—a shot, 

She trembled for her 
father and for her lover, 
went to the wicket, and 
waited with beating 
heart. And what was 
the dreadful sight she 
beheld ? 

In the grey of the 
dawn she saw a group 
advancing. They held 
one man & prisoner; 
they bore another 
shoulder high. 

She feared to look. 
At last she opened her 
eyes, and beheld, in the 
grasp of two men, 
Casper Gannet. 

The two who held 
him fast were her father 
and — Dick Glenthorn, 
who, roused by the 
shooting, had come tuo 
the assistance of the 
keepers, just as they 
were being overpowered 
by Gannet’s party. 

The man they carried 
had ence been — the 
Squire. 

After the trial, people began to understand how Casper Gannet 
managed to buy houses. 

When old Joshua was pensioned off by the new Squire. his son- 
in-law, Dick Glenthorn, was appointed his successor, 


Rebuhing Josie. 


Linzered at her cascineut. 


Saw a group advancing. 
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“ Yes, dear, 1 regret to say my 
husband still lingers on. So annoy - 


5 ; She. What is that man doing io that boat ? ing, too, as Thad half promised 

New Prison Inspector (to convict), Anything displeasing He, Ob! he’s caught a “crab.” Ved to marry him this snimwer. 

you here? LARKS! She. Fishing? Dear me! I thonzht he was trying one of those sliding Men are 80. inconsiderate. £- 
Convict, Yes—the visitors, “Look out, missis—the tide’s a-comin’ in 1" seats [ hearu a0 much about at Hetley ! traet from Letter of Young Lady. 


©.° Miss Sloper will be delighted tu receive photographs from those DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A, SLOPER.—MISS KATIE SEYMOUR. 


of her friends whose portraits have nut yet been tnserted. psy 


TOOTSIBE'S FRIENDS. 


r 
¢ 
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The « 
A. SLOPER had been once again to see pretty Miss Katie Seymourdance; for,truth dear young laly— purely as a matter of business - as a teacher to the aristocracy, 1 \ 
to tell, he is somewhat gone on Kate. (1) And, as he was blacking hos boots next have no doubt my friends the Dook Snook and the Hun. Billy could precure fort Ny 
morning, he burst, like the soaring lark, into joyous melody : “Oh, never mind your many pupils, Ob! may [—would yon—eould yon —can 1 persuade you ty give met <- 
mother, Katie, durling; La-la-la, In-la-la, la-la-la!" = “Oh, it’s you!” said Mrs, lesson ?"-——(3) Miss Seymour at once, good naturedly, assented, and expres i 
Sloper. “And who, my poppet, did you think it was ?” asked he, playfully chucking self astonished at the Eminent’s aptitude, which, he said, was very encouragi! \t 
her under the chin with the boot-brush. “I thought it was Alee sharp length he took his leave, the proud possessor of a pit order for two for that evenin: «i j 
meat-saw,” she replied. ——(2) A. SLOPER is not vindictive, but he certainly ——(4) He tuok the Hon, Billy, who agreed to act as his agent in the skirt-lancin’ ow! 
ill-pleased to see her walk off with a dab of Day and Martin on her middle chin—for business, and lost no time in introducing him to his aunt, the dowager duchess.- = 
the good laiy, like Sir William Harcourt, is the proud possessor of three—and, with (4) Terms were arranged, and, when A. SLOPER presental bimself to give his tint 
a gracious smile, answer the door to the young man with the moustache, who had lesson, he looked, kit and all, complete—quite the professional, --—— (6) Unfortunat: Iv, 
—MIss ROSALIA TIAINES. come to tune the piano—for he rather prides himself upon his voice, “ Really," said at the first go-off, her ladyship (fifteen stone, if an enue) came to grief. The wr Alley 
: ss sites aed A. SLOPER, in a light comedy vein, “it is very good of you to grant an old fogie like — tocrat rose with a thoughtful air and A, SLOPEI s assistance, and, observing that she 
“A maiden fairer than the very flowers." — The Dook Snook, me an interview.” Now, A. SLOPER fully expected the charming little lady to reply, would let him know when she would require him avnin, bade him good meruin 


arehly, “Ob! you are fishing for a compliment !" or, with a merry launch,“ Ohl! The Lut up to the hour of going to press, however, no further communication had been 
Lord Bob idea!" Instead of which, she said, “Old ave is honourable, Mr. SLOVER.” “Um— received from the lady ; and A. SLOPEK says if he don’t precious soon hear from bit 

LATE BOS, er—yes,” said A, SLOPER, Then, after a pause, “I was thinking of studying skirt- he shall send in his account for the full term. To which Billy, who is to receive 
“ Her peerless beauty fills me with amaze.” —The Lun, Billy. dancing myself.” “You?” cried Miss Seymour, laughing. “ Understand me, ny twenty-five per cent. says, “Uf course. Business is business, you kuow (Ike 


McNAB GETS CONCEITED. 


* Rusalia claims my heart, my whole attention.” 


2 AEE ecm 
oes 
ee : 


wr Ss 
(1) It is thought by eome that McNab is becoming conceited, and, two of bis friends (+) (2) And a “stane” is therefore hurled agaiust (3) And the Elder said, “ De'il tuk’ they neighhonrs of mine, playing aboot wi' bis before. 
decide to stop it. peacockism. stuns When fulks ure walking past |" 
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Once again, Gentlemen—and Ladies, of course, bless their little hearts !—have I the honour, not = doubt, The Lib'rals in, the Torirs out :—Eveitement’s high, the jocks arc up, A splendid race, the 
to say the pleasure, of greeting you and introducing to your notice a few delicacies, which every one — Stewards’ Cup :—Through the Reichstag German Will, At last has passed his Army Bill:—All in 
must acknowledge at least palatable. On we go:—Ja_ strikes some workmen take delight; The — varied posturcs lying For the Queen's prize they are trying.—The Parliamentary cricket mateh is 
miners new prepare to fight :—The other day a splendid scene Unfoided war before the Queen :-- — justabout as lively as it possibly can be. Which side will cave in it is difficult tosav. At anyrate, the 
The genial Japs together meet And hob-nob in a manner xwect :—The season's maten, without a tension is so great that one or the other is bound to collapse —THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN, 


Allegorical sketch of netting @ viseount, Dedicated to all 
Lwlies uf the choras at present tuking a holiday. 


Modern Tourist, May 1 come with you-—-haw—my pretty 
maid ? 

The Pretty Maid. What, in them clothes? D'you want to 
frighten our cows all to death ? 


nie? 
LIVE AND LEARN. 
Old Ladu, Excuse me, sir, what is the name of the plece they 
are playing ? 
Gent, “Rule Britannia,” madame. 


; ied Lady, Uh, indeed | is it a new piece? I've never heard it 
«fore, 


TOO STRONG! 
Budding Youwh, Er —-bave you any mixchar that would pro- 
duce a moustache wapidly ? 
Chemistry Man, Here y’are, me young toff, try our “ Magical 
capillary Elixir—bob u botthe—put anew pile ou a threadbare 
Carpet im one night, 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 


——— 
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Monpay, July 31-t, will faded be a red-letter day in the history 
of journalism. On that date, Qu‘pa, a Story Paper fur all Ages, 
Sexes, and Sizes, will make 
its first appearance from 
99 Shoe Lane. It will con- 
tain no less than sixteen 
pages of reading ; the open- 
ing chapters of three stories 
by well-known and popular 
authors; “ Loaded Dice,” by 
Paul Meritt ; “ The Pirate's 
Hand,” by Cle. Graves ; and 
“A Ghastly Fraud,” by H. 
T. Johnson, It will, in ad- 
dition, be crammed with 
jokes, anecdotes, storyettes, 
and interesting informa- 
tion, and will form a Rail- 
way Accident Life Policy 
for £100, And what, thin 
you, will be the price of this 
Eaatic production? One 

falfpenny !— merely one 
little insignificant Half- 
penny! Why, it’s enough 
to make Creation sit up— 
and cough, it is! With 
this week's “Har 'UN” 
we give a Supplement, con- 
sisting of four pages from 
the first Number of Quips, 
which is a very fair sample 
of the entire publication. 
Get your ha'pennies ready, everybody, and be in time. 

s * 


* 

A. SLOPER has been reading with great interest “ Murray's 
Expedition to Borneo: an Episode in the Early Life of Edwin 
Robins Thomas,” compiled by the eminent mural painter, W. Cave 
Thomas, F.S.S., and ably edited by ALLY’s dear old pal, Temple 
Orme. The pamphlet, which teems with interesting adventure and 
information, is published by Lawrence «nd Bullen, of 16 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, and costs you fourpence only. 


Iv is quite a mistake to su pose that the “HaLF Houipay” 
must yield pride of place for the largest circulation to any weekly 
journal, At the same time we cannot but admit that Larks! runs 
i jolly good second. Merit will tell, you know, and where's a more 
slap up half d. worth than this really stupendous production?! 


Visitors to the Crystal Palace should be numerous indeed 
during the next few weeks, The Sports and Past..wes Exhibition 
just now on view there, is one of : 
the most interesting things in 
this direction ever cosy pose 
The Palace grounds are looking 
lovely, too, the Women Warriors 
of Dahomey are as great a sensation 
as ever, the variety programme 
just ns attractive, and the Thurs- 
day fireworks draw their thou- 
sands as usual, What with these 
attractions, its military bands. 
illuminations, roller skating, canoe- 
ing, the maze, and the switchback, 
it is little wonder that things are 
wretty live!y Sydenham way, ix 
t? Take your best girl down 
there, boys, and see for yourselves. 

es 


s 

Ir is an utterly unfounded 
rumour that is at present going 
the rounds to the effect that the 
Ball's Pond Banditti will shortly 
be compelled to suspend oper- 
ations owing to lack of funds. Ax 
a matter of fact, the members of 
the ruthless band were never more 
oofy, and their dark doings will 
continue to be illustrated week by 
week in that mammoth comic 


“ Larks / as usual. 
ss 


s 
AT the time of writing, the final stages of the Queen's Prize are 
being hotly contested. We guther that it is not so much the 
honour and pecuniary advantage attaching to the victory, as the 
fact that the “Sloper Award of Merit” is always conferred upon 
the victor, that makes the contest #0 thrillingly interesting. 


®. 

IN spring the young man’s mind turns lightly to thoughts of 
love. But beware. How about the woman?) What price that her 
thinking pot is not hard at work on the same subject? Spring 
leads to summer, love to the Breach of Promise Court. Beware 
of both, *,° 


IF the coal crisis develop, coal will, before long, be sold at about 
the same rate as the common or garden tob:ccos. A general strike 
among the miners is almost certain, and A, SLOPER, who does 
not svlely depend upon his noge for warmth, awaits it with anxiety. 
Thank goodness we are now in the middle of summer. A second 
edition of the Hull strike would prove disastrous. 


* 
ALHOUGH numerous counter-attractions have proved formidable 
rivals, the excessive heat has, at last, won the Say. London will 
soon be as empty as 
a Spanish nutshell 
without a kernel. 
With one or two ex- 
ceptions, theatrical 
managers have put 
up their shutters, 
and even the ever- 
porular Henry 
rving and J. L. 
Toole are seeking 
their fortunes in 
tures new. Henry 
a not only leaving 
London, but Eng- 
land also will see 
little of him for some 
time to come. 
tempting offer from 
America has proved 
too strong for him. 
In a few days he will 
be sailing over that 
Asilver stretch which 
divides us from the 
land of Jonathan, 
Johnny Toole has 
nlready seen suffic- 
ient of the land he- 
yond the seas. The 
provincialists’ 
plaudits are all that 
he requires. That success may crown both their enterprises is the 
wish of A. SLOPER. 


“a month in that neighbour- 
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DESPITE the absence of the versatile Roberts and the sweet- 
throated St. John, Jn Zurn is still playing to crowded houses. Mr. 
Louis Bradfield, who 
is taking Arthur's part, 
has fairly caught the 
true Robertsian style, 
and his singing an 
dancingare really super 
excellent. Mr. Edwards 
is indeed to be con- 
gratulated upon having 
secured so thoroughly 
efficient a substitute, 
Miss Loie Fuller, the 
great serpentine dan- 
cer, at present dis- 
playing her agility and 
voluminous skirts at 
the Gaiety, is no doubt, 
too, in a large measure 
responsible for the 
8 eeeie business 
which, despite depres- 
sion elsewhere, shows 
no sign of abatement. 


Mr. I. brooks, of 
85 Finsbury Pavement, 
has scored a signal 
success with a capital 
little invention for pre- 
serving papers, letters, 
ete., in neat and regular 
order. The little article ; eos Fe 
is called “The Sloper File.” It is beautifully finished in metal, 
and when fixed against the wall presents a speaking likeness of the 
F.O.M. constantly to the gaze. The price is only a few pence, but 
it's worth double, any day. *.* 


Tie Mildewed Muddler has this day conferred the “ Award of 
Merit” upon W. H. Fox, because he audits the Sloperian accounts. 
“ Feyther,” lisped the Azure-Orbed Actuary, “ juagin honly from 
the ‘specimen of yer calhigrapy with which the public and the 
money-lenders is sickenin’ familiar, to say nothink of yer chronic 
condition of ‘arf squiftiness, if W.H. Fe can make ‘ead or tail of 
your bloomin’ books, all 1 can say is, he’s a marvel, Why, they're 
that there jossed up with your scrawl—" But ere the crowning 
insult could be added, a long forbearing parent lost his patience, 
and once again Alexandry is an out-patient at the Royal Free. 

s¢ 
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Bow-wows being at present so cheap, English sausages are a 
drug on the market. A Bill for the a sion of the small German 
altogether from England will, before long, be introduced into the 
House of Commons. *.* 


THE Yankees are, or at least consider themselves, a smart race, 
but it is just a question whether they have not now just about put 
their foot into it. — 

That the Chicago ) 
Exhibition is not 


a it w: TOUS Wear 
the success it was Aes wean) 
expected to be. TS wees 
there's no doubt. 


European visitors to 
the same are return- 
ing to their respec- 
tive countries light 
of pocket and heavy 
of heart. Chicago 
hotel proprietors aire 
responsible fur thi- 
unpleasant con- 
dition of thing - 
That greedines- 
which characteris: s ‘ 
the average Yankee | 
is developed to an If 
extraordinary |, 
degree in the Chica-  - 
pe there can be ~.. 
ittle doubt, and the = --. 
consequence is that 

the hotels of the 
town, of which the 
supply is far in ex- 
cess of the demand, 
arecomplaining that 
their receipts are 
not even up to the 
average of ordinary years, Jonathan w.l do well to keep in mind 
that, although John Bull adimires enterprise, he still objects to 
pay excrbitant prices. *.* 


A. SLOPER is not an admirer of Baseball ; it seems to him such a 
cock-eyed aimless sort of game that it usually irritates him to 
witness it. But he must make an exception in the case of a match 
between the Thespians (a team comprising many music-hall stars) 
and Stockton, at the Greyhound, Dulwich, which took place a short 
time ago. The game waxed fast and furious, but unfortunately, 
A. SLOPER cannot describe the latter half of it. A shower of 
“ Unsweetened” blurred the completion of the game from his vision. 
Thus A. SLOPER is unable to detinitely announce the names of the 
winners, Perhaps some kind Thespian or Stocktonian will oblige. 


Fuut of life. vigour and whisky, and at the request of A, SLo- 
PER, Exsq., F.0.M.. ete.. ete.. McGooseley has again been on the 
warpath to the East-end. 
McGooscley has a strange 
partiality for the East-end, 
probably because he was 
tined his first forty bob or 


hood. At any rate, he 
weighed into the Paragon 
Music-Hall the other even. 
ing. McGooseley likes th: 
Paragon. Not only is the 
whisky good, but the 
chucker-out handlea you 
like a velvet pad, and the 
»olicemen outside do not 

ick you even when layin 
in the gutter. The per- 
formance is so good, too, 
probably twice as good 2% 
any other in London; but 
boty McG. could see 
ouble, or, at any rate, one 
and a half. There is no 
doubt that the Paragon is 
a grand hall, and Sloperites 
should take care to visit it. 


*. 

It is not true that “ Field 
Days with the Booze,” by 
A. SLOPER, will shortly 
appear in Larks! Apart 
from any other objections, 
the series could not fail to run into too many numbers ; and witty, 
bright. and varied is the motto of that enterprising ha‘porth. 
Oh dear, oh dear, what a complete knock-out Larks ! is. 


(Saturday, July 29, 1893, 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS, 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING STH AUGUST, 1593, 
es 
30th July, 1890,—The Dun'o divorce suit was this ds 
decided in favour of Lady Dunlo (Lelle Bilton, afterwards Counte-- 
of Clancarty). 


A a Se 

3lst July, 1835.—On this date Raikes says, speaking of 
Louis Philippe, “ Under the pretext of their being National Guin. 
he would invite the lowest artisans to his dinners and balls, til) 3: 
last the fétes at the palace became the most vulgar meetings }), 
Paris, and the risee of ©1l society. One day, when a M. Dufail), 
was driving in his carriage on the boulevard, he met the Citis.;, 
King walking by himself ina round hat, with a large tricolour 
cockade, and his umbrella in his hand, faisant Vaimable a tos 
venant, He stopped his carringe and said to his footman, “J vj) 
give you twenty francs if you will go and shake hands with th 
King.’ The man, who desired no better amusement, jumped dow), 
from the footboard, and offering his hand to his Sovereign, said 
* Bonjour, mon ami,’ which the other very cordially took and s:1i,, 
in return, ‘Ah, bonjour ; comment tu portes tu?’” 


er ec te ee SRE eee 

lst August, 1849.—An Act was this day passed, authorizin: 
the sale of the Brighton Pavilion and the grounds, which wer 
purchased by the Corporation in 1850 for £53,000, The name “ty 
originated nt Brighton. A Mr. Butcher made an invalid carrias,- 
in shape like a Sedan chair, but mounted on wheels, It was draws, 
by one man, and another, if the fare were heavy, pushed bebhind 
It becaine so much in request that more were constructed, sid 
were soon fully occupied. They were much used by George LV, 
when Prince of Wales, in midnight frolics, and it ix believed that 
he gave them the name “tly-by-night.”’ This soon became con. 
tracted to “tly,” and the name is still retained, 


ee ee ————— ee 
2nd August, 1746.—In the /rrot of this date is describ «| 
the execution of Jemmy Dawson, on Kennington Common, tor 
high treason. A young lady, of good family and fortune, came to 
the spot in a hackney coach, and “got near enough to see the tire 
kindled which was to consume the heart she knew was so much 
devoted to her, and all the other dreadful preparations for his fate, 
without betraying any of those emotions her friends apprehended : 
but when all was over, she threw her head back into the coaci, 
exclaiming, ‘My dear, | follow thee, Lord Jesus, receive both our 
souls together,’ fell on the neck of her companion, and expired.” 


8rd August, 1795.—Jeremiah Avershaw, highwayman und 
murderer, was executed this day on Kennington Common, and 
afterwards hung in chains on Putney Heath, 


4th August, 1810,.—The News of this date states that s 
person in Alston, who for some years followed the trade of a bir. 
ber, recently opened, in addition, a spirit shop, with this couplet 
printed over his door : 


“Rove not from Pole to Puls, but here turn in, 
Where nought exceals the shaving but the gin.” 


5th August, 1838.—The Polytechnic was opened this dav, 
Professor Pepper's * Ghost and the diving-bell were among th: 
chief attractions during the latter days of the Institution. The 
effect of the diving-bell on its patrons was to render them deaf for 
about twenty minutes after their reaching the surface. 


A SUPERNACULAR SCREED. 


I SQUATTED me down at my desk ; 

I was bent upon making a night of it. 
“T've a brain that is Tennysonesque, 

And the world shall acknowledge the might of it.” 
So I spake, for I wist that my work 

Would be welcomed—I hadn‘t a doubt of it; 
And | yelled to the Muses, * You lurk 

In Pieria’s fountain—come out of it!" 


I sought inspiration in wine ; 

1 smoked till I lived in a cloud of it. 
Ere an hour I had penned the first line, 

And you'd better lay odds 1 was proud of it. 
I finished my poem at nine, 

And | said, while re-reading each verse of it, 
“Now, lots of red gold will be mine— 

This ‘ill bring me a jolly big purse of it!” 


Be rent is that poem, so grand, 
hat the pith and the pathos sublime of it, 
Its age fee ge passages, and 
The divinely symphonious rhyme of it 
Ought to make me thrice-famous for aye. 
But thia, ne friends, ia the deuce of it : 
Three and t ty base editors say 
They regret t 


at they cannot make use of it! 
ee 


THE FORCE OF THE JOKE. 


“Sir,” said the impecunious poet, hotly, “I despise you; yo 
have no appreciation of the beautiful to reject this ode. You Inve 
no soul, sir, no soul.” The editor rose, stern determination 
shining in his eyes. “There, sir, you are grossly mistaken,” he 
said, calmly, “I have a very thick sole.” And ten seconds later 
when that poet picked himself up from the mat at the bottom of 
the stairs he realised the full force of the joke. 


——————71.—___— 


A JOB FOR JUSTICE JEUNE. 


Our little village solicitor had only just arrived at his poky 
little office hard by the Town Hall the viher morning, when, to the 
inystification of the village gossips, old Farmer Tattonwerzel was 
seen to enter the abode of law. 

“Morrnin’, Maast’r Fogson,” said he, pulling his forelock to the 
little attorney, “I'm powerf] pleased an’ yet powerf'l sorry to see 
ye. Y'see, I'm just about tired of it, and what I want is a divorce 
from my old woman.” 

“Good heavens!" ejaculated Mr. Fogson, for he had known the 
old couple for many years. : 

“Yex, I didn’t want to say it, but the fact is I can't stand it not 
a night longer. There's no sich thing as gettin’ a wink o' sleep iu 
the same ‘ouse with her, and as I have to work precious hard fut 
iy livin’, I've got todo a bit o' forty-winkin’ at night.” 

“Ah, but what do you complain of in your wife?” , 

“Why, her confounded snoring, Maast’r Fogson, This last 
eight or nine months she's took to whistlin’ throngh her nose like 
a tug boat. She's a little woman, Maast’r Fogs6n, as you know, but, 
great heavens, she'd raise the dead!" 

“But you won't get a divorce for that. The law says you must 
put up with and make the best of it. To get a divorce you mut 
have a reasonable cause, to begin with.” ‘ 

“Well, great Cesar, Maast'r Fogson! ain't havin’ to sleen i? 
the coal-shed enough to begin with, I'd like to know? I thought 
the law was made to help a body along : don't it take no pity on + 
man at all?” Fi 

“Not in a case like that. It presumes that you married the 
woman with your eyes open.” 

“So 1 did, Maast'r Fogson, and it seems as though I'd had 
open ever since. Does the liw say I’ve got to go without 
till !drop? Does the law say I've got to go and sleep in the barn 
Does the Jaw give that weman the right to make a foghorn \ 
herself? Does the law uphold her in robbin' me of sleep, tt 
the same thing as bone and muscle to me? Does the law giv" h ; 
the right to imitate Howard Reynolds's cornet in her sleep, its 
the same time give hera right to my farm and furniture if, T hits: 
to leave her in order to save my life? Does it do all that? 

© Well—er—it simmers down toabout that.” admitted Mr. 

“Well, 'm blowed! This comes o° votin’ for people to set 
parliament to make laws—laws'—why, we'd be a dashed >! 
better of without ‘em!” 
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Saturday, July 29, 1893. ! 
NATURE’S BEAUTIES. 


*The other day a nian was arrested for stealing a plant from a garden. When 
asked Wat excuse he hut to ive, he replied that he earned his living by reciting 
ou the b-anties of uatare, aul that he was obliged to carry a subject about with 


him.) ee 


TNE police were 
much vexed 
With a man who 
annexed 
A plant of somewhat 
big sta-ture ; 
Ile cared nota 
“dern,”  [earn, 
He'd a living to 
I-y reciting on beau- 
ties of nature. 
When he wanted a 
plant, 
Ie straightway 
with chant 
Committed this bad 
confis-cature, 
What else could he 


lo 

When he wanted to 

lecite on the beauties 
of nature? 


So perhaps ‘tis as 

well cell 

Ve now lives ina 

(He's a chance for his 

plans to wa-ture), 

Else he'd _ steal 
ev'ry day 


Costly plants, and then say. 
“T recite on the beauties cf nature 


AS GOOD AS A FORTUNE. 

He had won her—Vivian St. Henry Pottleflop had won her; and 
there, in the faint fading light of the summer's eve, he was experience 
inz the first delicions bliss of reciprocated affection, reaping the rich 
reward of all his weary months of waiting, all the wealth of cream 
chocolates and 64 Swedes which he had lavished upon her. The 
fair curl-clusted head of the lovely girl reposed trustfully upon his 
necktie, her lavender cachourscented breath fell soft and warm 
upon his neck, her slim taper waist yielded to every atiectionate 
preesure ; passively. cnlmly, even cheerfully she submitted to the 
torrent of kisses he rained down upon the upturned pouting lips. 

suddenly the fair girl started, and sprang from her lover's arms, 

“Papa, Vivian!" she exclaimed hurri-dly, “it is his step, he has 
come home: oh, Vivian. he will never, never give his permission.” 

“Amd why, darling?" responded her lover, attempting to again 
draw her to his side, “1s it that he is loath to lose you, or has he 
any objection to urge against me as a su tor ‘a 

“Yes, sir, he has an objection!” interrupted a voice half choked 
with passion, and there 
in the doorway stood the 
stately figure of Mabel’s 
male progenitor. * You,” 
he continued, turning to 
his daughter, “go to 
your room, and leave me 
to deal with this—this 
ambitious young gentle- 
niin.” 

With 
despairing 
wards her 
appealing look at her 
father’s stern counte- 
nance, the dutiful girl 
swept from the apart- 
ment and took up her 
station at the keyhole. 

“Now, sir,” thun- 
dered the old g-ntle- 
man, when heand Vivian 
were alone, “how dare you—how dare you, I say, aspire to my 
daughter's hand?” 

“Llove her!” said the voung man, passionately. “Oh, sir.” he 
continued, boseechingly, “do not refuse her to me, do not withhold 
your consent; you know not, you cannot dream, how [adore her.” 

“Bosh!” said the old gentleman shortly, “you love her monry, 
sir; you are a mere fortune hunter, What right have you, Task, to 
hope to take her from a home of comfort into miserable beggary ? 
No, sir; 1 will never agree to it. Mabel must marry wealth.” 

“But I have good expectations, sir,” said the young man, eagerly. 

“Baht a few paltry hundreds from some tardy old aunt, I sup- 
pose,” said the old gentleman, contemptuously. 

Vivian drew himself up proudly, 

“No, sir,” he said, contidently, “you are mistaken, True, my 
present income is limited—very limited—but I submit that Tam 
not wholly unreasonable in my request, for—for I have got a news- 
paper to libel me, and the action is coming off in another fortnight.” 

ine old gentleman gasped ; his stern visage relaxed into a siuile. 

“My dear sir,” he said, delightedly, “why, why did you conceal 
this from me?) Take her, ny boy ; take her, and bless you!” 


one tender, 
glance to- 
lover, one 


GIRLS OF THE ‘FRIV." 
No. luv.—Mary FITZCLARENCE. 


OF the deadly sins (in number, 
seven), 
The tirst and worst is Pride: 
by it th: angels fell from 
Heaven 
Tn Creation’s morning-tide. 
» And, lest it cause an angel 
i bright 
To topple fizg'g¢ down, 
In modern days, from 
giddy height 
Of her superb renown 
"Twere well for us goou-look- 
ing men 
To br atritle chary = [when 
Of well-deserved encomiums 
We hobanob with Mary. 


Her hair is as “the links o’ 
rowd "— 
Yet let us call it carrotty ; 
Her voice is neither shrill nor 
loud— 
We'll speak of it as pers: 


the 


Her temper'’s  placic _kind, 
serene— (‘‘shirty"; 
We'll swear she's always 


Her age is short of swect 
seventeen— 
We'll ask her if she’s thirty. 
In all her charms we'll tind 
defects, 
And frults in all ber beauties, 
Ere, vrown vainglorious, sie neglects 
And scorns her daily duties, 
For, if she wax conceited, all 
_ Through praises truly spoken, 
Till from her fame, through Pride, she fall. 
Our hearts will all he broken! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


—— 


Roya AGRICULTURAL HALL, Lonpon, N., July 10th, 1893. 
DEAR FRIEND SLOPER,—When “ Fire!" -was ringing in my ears 
morning, noon and night, I had no time to refresh the troubled 
brain with your weekly invigorator, and when my friends and 
officers said IT was a F.O.S., and some rude privates called mea 
F.O.8.8.LL., 1 had no ider that you had condescended to confer 
upon me your * Order of Merit.” Your * Warrant,” to hand yester- 
day, is an heirloom to be prized, and much more ornate than any 
that can be served by our judicial courts, Lam now a tireman: 
shortly I may be a botanist, when, if rou come to the Agricultural 
Hall, | hope to adorn your form divine with something orchid, but 
at the Brewers’ I hope we shall meet as of old, when my champion 
beaker-bearer will be on view. 
Yours fraternally, ARTHUR T. DALE. 
Seg 


SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 
No. 176.—He Tricumpus over X4}. 
I. 
FIrty miles from London, by the flying of the crow— 
A hundred miles from London, if along the Thames you go— 
There's a gay and festive village, where at times the Spoofer spends 
Just a gay and festive week-end with his gay and festive friends. 
And at 6 P.M. last Monday, while he tizzied there on fizz, 
Came an urgent wire from London, which his hair on end upriz. 
“Ho! fill me up my cannikin: ho! suldle me my bike : 
For ny oftice-boy’s spedaddl-d, my sub-editor’s on strike, 
And, unless at 7 precisely in mine office Lappear, 
Why, the good old firm of ‘SLOPER?’ will be wunklespiffed, I fear 
So his cannikin they filled him, and they saddled him his bike, 
And he started on his journey with a Babel-like chivike ! 
Have you read of Mother Shipton, how a broomstick she bestrid, 
And ontstripped the tleetest eagle in the riding which she rid? 
Have you read of Driver Johnny, who along the panting track 
Drove 4, recklessly his engine, that they called him ** H—tire 
ack"? 
Have you read about the lightning, how across the skies it scoote? 
Have you read of young Tim Pippin, with his famous seven-league 
ts? 
They were marvels, there, of swiftness: but their pace was 
nothing like 
The unparalleled velocity of SLOPER on his bike! 


Il. 
The Court was packed on Tuesday morn, to see the Shogwunk tried, 
And X Four Half explained at length how, on his furious ride, 
The Dregs had reached a market street in London town, and there 
Had scattered death, dead dogs, and doom around him every where. 
For ALLY through that crowded street had coursed, uncurbed, 
unchecked, 
And every dezd and living thing therein the Wreck had wrecked. 
Poor workmen's wives, on shopping bent, had landed bent in shops, 
Poor donkeys with their donkey-carts had soared to chimnev-tops, 
Rig butcher blokes had been in shape transformed to letter Z's, 
And apple dames in ice cream vats had stood upon their heads ! 
Thus X Four Half. And then the Beak made question, * What's 
the charge? 
Is prisoner blamed for having been a lunatic at large? 
For murder? drunkenness? assault?” The Peeler made reply, 
"aes knave is charged with seore.ing, sir—that crime of de idliest 
lye!” 
Then wept the Beak. “Onany charge sive that he'd cop it hot, 
But now the prisoner goes scot free, on his fair fame no blot. 
Yon Hulk deserves our pity, gentsto blame he surely ain't : 
E’en now I feel the scorcher's flame, and, feeling it, feel faint! 
And how can poor old Wormymig—oh, X Four Half, von tlat !— 
Refrain from SCORCHING, when he’s got a fierv nose like that?" 


Ready Monday. July 31st. One Halfpenny. 


QUIPS. 


A Story Paper for all Ages, Sexes and Sizes. 
CONDUCTED BY GILBERT DALZIEL. 
99 SHOE LANE, FPLEET STREET, LONDON, 


E.c. 


TOO GOOD TO LAST LONG. 

[The Parliamentary “powers that be" lat week wot the needle about the 
Ommibus Companies’ extort on of illeval fares dluriag the Royal Marriage week, 
aul have promised to put a stop to it in future.) 

IF the Omnibus Co. 
Of a penny or so 
You defraud, and get caught at the game, , 
You'll be harshly passed o'er 
To the Peeler, before 
You can utter Jack Robinson's name. 
If of sixpence or so 
Ly the Omnibus Co, 
You are robbed, why, it’s diferent quite ; 
For too often the strong 
Turn out right when they're wrong, 
And the weak turn out wrong when they're right ! 


Ry each Omnibus Co., 
Nota long time ago, 
Of our hardly-earned pence we were choused ; 
So our Parliament men 
Have been stating, since then, 
That their ire for our sake has been roused. 
And, moreover, they vow 
That from pirating now 
They'll insure us an easy escape ; 
Sut it gives us small cheer 
So to hear, for we fear 
That their vow is but tied with Red Tape! 


SHE MADE USE OF HIM. 

Anrious Young Wife. Oh, Mr. Prosyman! I do wish you'd come 
and see my husband ; he’s so very ill, poor fellow ! and I— 

The Rector. Dear, dear, I'm so sorry to hear that! I had no idea 
he was s0 bad. And so you wish me to help him make his peace 
with the world, in case he should—er—be—er—called away ! 

anxious Young Wife. Well, not exactly that. I don't think 
there's any chance of his dying, but the doctor says it’s most impor- 
tant he should get a good sound sleep, and [I’ve always noticed it 
in church how your discourses send him off. 

[Why, dear me! what made him leave me like that for, Ironder ? 


SCIENTIFIC BATHING. 

THE American gals are really getting too scientifically particular, 
At Saratoga this year, before they take their morning dip, the 
members of a certain bathing club subscribe to have ten tons and 
a half of pure Lucea oil poured on to the sea, so that the waves 
may be kept perfectly even, and they mayn’t be compelled to show 
too much of their fancy bathing dresses. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


WHEN Henpeque leaves the pub,, it’s “closing time”; when he 
gets home, “clawsing time.” 

THE speeches of Walker, London, ought to be uttered in a 
Jarrie-tone, 

NECEssITY knows no law. And, indeed, secing that we've got 
Coke upon Lyttleton, why should it know any ? 

[IN most ports of the world there may be only two sexes; but 
there are three in England—Snasex, Fesex. aid Middlesey, 


= 
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ZEPHANIAH P. SUGG. 
(A ROMANCE OF Salt LAKE City.) 
SS 
CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTAIN BALDWINS gazed at the pleading face before him. He 
thought fora moment what misht be his own fate if Mrs. Baldwin 
were to meet) him on 
some future day. His 
heart was moved within 
him’, he filled up Sugg > 
tumbler with another in- 
stalment of rum, and said : 

“We sail to-morrow, 
I'll give you a berth asa 
stoker, Sleep on board.” 

7 * * 

Next morning Mrs. Suzg 
had risen early, and had 
taken a walk out to the 
harbour heads to breathe 
the fresh air. Asastately 
steamer,the Prenda,sailed 
out, a begrimed face ap- 
pores at the top of the 

adder leading to the fur- 
naces beneath. In_ the 
begrimed person Mrs. 
Sugg recognised her hus- 
band. 

*'Tishe !" she screamed, 
and thirty-four clenched 
hands were shaken after 
the departing vessel. and 
tears of disappointment 
sprang in thirty-four eyes 
and rolled down seventeen 
noses, 


* * . 

Zephaniah P. Sugg was 
an inditYerent success as 
a stoker. He had never 
been at sea before, and 
Father Neptune usually 
demands some little apprenticeship from those who invade his 
domains. Z. P. 8. was sick—horribly sick ; but, sick as he was, he 
felt tolerably safe. As he scrambled to the deck occasionally and 
looked over the apparently boundless Pacitic, he muttered to him- 
self, * Here ix peace!" and within his heart he felt his tortures of 
the present were as naught compared with those he had escaped. 
For Z. P. Sugg had begun to fel that the meeting with Mrs. S., 
if it ever came off, would, in all probability, end very di rously 
for himeelf,and the thought haunted him likeadresdfal nightmare, 

A weck later he was 
fit to take his duty 
fully, and all day long 
he shovelled in’ couls 
into the greedy maws 
of the furnaces cheer. 
fully—nay, even vin- 
dictively, for in each 
shovelful he pictured 

a wife, ora mo cher-in- 

law, or a creditor, and 

he lightened his 
4 labours by the thought 
J that he would be 
‘happy if ke could 
I change the poetic idea 
inte at preetical form, 
end so rid’ himself of 
the numerous causes 
of all his woes. With 
every throb of the 
engines, however, he 
felt he was going 
further away from his 
troubles. [le was care- 
less of where he went; 
all he asked for was 
that he should be 
Boing, 

Tut there was to be 
a break in the pleasant 
nature of his dream, 
One day there was a 
jarring crash, then 
wildly the pulsation 
of the engines at 

more than racing speed, then an awful and dead silence. 

The main shaft of the Breada had broken, and the vessel was 
helpless, There was wild hurry-ecurrying and much useless pro- 
fanity. The captain, the officers, and tne engineers all swore at 
frequent intervals, but swearing would not mend that shaft, and a 
signal of distress was hoisted. An island lay about a mile to the 
southward, but the captain knew no help was to be expected from 
that quarter. It was merely peopled by savages, and these were 
quite useless. The only hope was of help from some passing ves: el, 
and help at length came. A steamer for San Francisco came in 
sight, and it was deter- 
mined to tow the Brenda 
back for repairs to the port 
whence she had departed. 

When Zephaniah P. 
Sugg heard the news, de- 
spair settled on his soul. 
He felt he was doomed. 
To go biek to San Fran- 
cisco was to face the seven- 
teen furies from whom he 
had escaped by the skin of 
his teeth. Death itself 
were preferable. He de- 
cided to appeal to the 
captain, ; 

That worthy was not in 
a complacent frame of 
mind. The accident had 
soured his temper, and 
what sympathy he had 
ever felt for Zeph. P. Sugg 
was now entirely obliter- 
ated by a contemplation of 
the bad time when he 
would have to face his 
owners, 

When Zephaniah asked 
his advice, he was curtly 
told to go to his Satanic 
majesty ; and when Zeph. 
remarked that he would 
do that rather than) go 
back to San Francisco, he 
was told to please him<elf. 

“Would the coyptain 
send him ashore to the 
land which was in sight?” 

No, the captain would be blankety blanked if he would. Me 
could swim ashore if he chose, ar if he liked he would give him « 
couple of planks, and he could float ashore on them. 

CTo be continued 


“We sil toemorrow.” 


A begrimed face appeared, 


Thirty-four clenched lauds, 


verter, ) 
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THE “F.O.8." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


No, 318 Mr. Ceci, Howann, FOS, 

“Although doubtless the majority of our myriwl readers are 
unfamiliar with the features of the gentleman who forms the 
subject of this week's sketch, first-nighters will have no difficulty 
in instantly recognising hirer a. one of the most capable and 
enial of our dramatic critics. Born at the usual early age, our 
hero evinced a liking for literature almost from the cradle, and 
long ere he hal left off swwidling clothes, might have been 
observed intently studying the advertisements on the wrapper 
of his patent food for infants, or deeply absorbed in the “Tn- 
structions for Use” on his feeling bottle, As he grew in years 
his love of letters increase|, but disregarding the hui's entreaties 
to be apprenticed to a compositor, or found a position as news- 
peper office boy, astern parent packed bim off to Sandhurst, 
» after knocking the examiners dumb at his ability, he 
nel his commission andl suled for India. Here he shot 
tiers, killod Sepoys, saved comrades, and generally distinguished 
himself; but having never lost belief in the fact that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, returne! at length to England, home, 
and beauty, and took to slashing plays instead of the enemy. 
Gifted, courteous and genial, he is one of the most lovable of 
men, and is equally popular before and behind the curtain. 
Chiefly because he's a good critic and true, he was create 
F.O.S. and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ presented to him 
May 13th, 1893.°—Debrett Jmproved, 
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DUKE OF CAMBRIDCLS 
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Young Bul Sticker, Golly! ain't dad mixed up the posters 
ject a bit 


Overheard in Epping Forest. 
Knowing Cockney, Wouliu't you just like some o' them stunning 
ferns in your garden ? 
Mr. Quiverful ( sather o nine), Ferns be jiggered! where the 
blazes‘d I grow taters for the kids ? 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


AT THE SEASIDE. 


Chita, Oh, mamma, L want to go and play with that man who kissed you last nigut. 


Mamma, Which ouc, dear ¢ 


[Satu:day, July 29, 1895, 


“There was a very hish tide at W— - yestenia 
Perbaps it was because Flo and Janet were both Lathine 
at the same time. "Tis true they are buth bulky, Couhi 
‘that have done it?” . ; 


Snooks (tho has ordered cabbaje). Here, I Say, waiter, 
how much do you charge for this ¢ 


WHY HE GOT TIPPED. 


11) Mornin’, gents,” said Bill Slatts, as Spoonbait and Cockfloat were preparing 
te levote their Bink Holelay to the “gentle craft.” “Them as comes ‘ere a-tishin’ 
Inostly gives mea tip, ‘coz I'm the bloke as works the floodgates, See?” “Hm! 
You'll be very clever if you ‘kid’ us into giving you anything,” returned Spoonhait. 
“ That's the ‘straight tip,’ and the only ‘tip’ you'll get at this shop! Twig ?"—— 
(2) “Har! There they go,” observed Slatts, shurtly after. “I can't ‘elp thinkin’ it 
ud a bin more fortinit-like for ‘em if they'd hup an’ given me a bob apiece like men. 
Tm afeard I shall ‘ave to druwn'd ‘em !"——(3) “I should like to know why that 
bumpkin wantel us to tip him,” observed Cockfloat. “Yes, by George!” answered 
Spoonbate. “What's his bloomin’ old floolgate to us!"——(4) “Capital sport! 
Eh?” said S., a little later. “Got the ercel full of roach alrealy. Nice, quiet spot, 


TORTURE. 


GIRLS SLOPER'’S KISSED, 


ain't it?" “Prime!” sam ©. — cs) Just at that moment, however, the vengefy! 
Slatts pulled ap lis shutters avd a boiling torrent smote the doomed vessel in whieh 
the devoted anglers were seated, instantly sweeping it away and enulplins 
the raging billows. “Hlo! ho! ho!" roared the exultant vuice of the demon Slatt- 
in answer to the despairing shrieks of the crew. “Watcher think of that for a ‘tip: 
hey? That's wot I calls a ‘tip over, —see ? —(6) “I believe we ain't saved muc! 
by not tipping that chawbacon, after all!" said Cock float, when they bw! scramblui 
ashore. “Not much,” returned Spoonbait, sadly, as he watched the water wellin- 
out of his boots and as he eudeavourel to wring his clothes dry; “I think lm 
beginning to understand why the other fishermen tipped him, eb 7” 
[And then they crawled home dyrcted in appearance, but both wetter and wiser men. 


A BIT OF A SCREW. 


SLOPER'S new patent corkscrew, Can be bired, 
the option of purchase, or on tle instaliuent 5) stent. 


This Copy of “QUIPS” is a RAILWAY ACCIDENT LIFE POLICY for £100. 


® QUIPS & 


' A STORY PAPER FOR ALk AGES, SEXES, AND SIZES. 


CONDUCTED BY GILBERT DALZIEL. 


No. 1.—VoL. I.] 


FUST ONE WORD. 


Dear B. P., 

/ really think that “QUIPS” deserves success. 

Perhaps I ought not to say so, but it’s just as well 
to say what you think. 

It often saves a lot of trouble. 

Our aim ts a very simple one indeed. 

Ile wish to entertain and amuse Everybody. 

How far we shall succeed remains to be seen, but 
in giving sixteen pages for a Halfpenny, [ think 
me are having a ae shot for it. 

Ie shall try to make the contents of “QUuiPs” 
cach week as varied as posstble, and in starting 
Three Serial Stories in the First Number, we believe 
we can lay claim to having done something which 
cur higher-priced contemporaries have net yet 
attempted. 

Lf we are right, it’s a chalk for “ QUIPS.’ 

Our £100 Railway Insurance should not be lost 
sight of, see particulars on page 8. 

It's a pleasant thing in these bad times to know 
that for the sum of One Halfpenny you can get 
enough amusement to last you a week, and Insure 
your Life against Ratlway Accident into the bar- 
gaia. 

If you don't think so, take the opinion of your 
nearest relative at once. 

In conclusion, let me say that“ QUIPS” will come 
out every Monday, until the Crack 0 Doom, so hive 
Lihat weekly Hap ny ready, please. 

Your obedient servant, 
GILBERT DALZIEL. 
99 Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, 


August 3rd, 1893. London, E.C. 


QUIPS. 


—~— 


HAT does Larrington see in Harrington’s 
personal appearance to admire so much ? 
He is always talking of ‘handsome 
Harrington.’” “Why, don’t you know? 

—they are said to look very much alike.” 


+ + 
* 


Hits Maternal Parent. 1 am sorry, Willie — 
(whack)—to have to do this. It—(zwAack)—hurts 
me a great deal—(whach, whact)—worse than it 
hurts you ! 

Willie (wriggling and shrieting). No, it don't! 
you've got a glove on! 4 4 

* 


Alrs. Binks. Do you believe that story about a 
woman swallowing a razor? 

Wr. Binks, Well, | dunno. Perhaps someone 
told her that razors were good for the complexion. 


** 
+ 


__ The Parrot. Now stop, George! George, if you 
iss me again, Pl call mamma. Oh, George : 
[This may not appear funny to the reader, neither 
does it sound funny to Joln, John ts engaged 
fo Mary. He also knows that a George” ores 
on Mary occasionally, “tn a purely Peale. 
sort of way, you know. 


ONE HALFPENNY. 


Fatr Visitor. How can you tell an optimist from 
a pessimist ? 
The Artist. The one says, “That’s good,” and 
the other, “ That’s not bad.” 
+ % 


* 

Minks. Say, Winks, my wife tells me that new 
servant girl you have, is a thief, and you'd better be 
on your guard. 

Winks. I suspected as much; been missing all 
sorts of things. But she’s soefficient and respectful, 
my wife won’t get rid of her. 

inks. She'd send her flying if you'd use a 
little management. 

Winks. What shall I do? 

Minks. Kiss your wife in the dark some night, 
and pretend you think it’s the servant girl. 


* Pl 


Patient. Well, doctor, how do you find things 
to-day ? 

Doctor (cheerfully). 1 feel very much better 
satisfied. 

Patient. \ feel worse than ever. What have you 
discovered that makes you feel so assured ? 

Doctor. 1 am satisfied now that the medicine | 
have been giving you for the last three months has 
not been doing you a bit of good. I was in doubt 
about it before. +* 

Jack. 1 may kiss you, then? 

' pert (blushingly). Some time in the future, 
ack. 

Jack (eagerly). When? 

Perdita. Day before to-morrow, 

* 


“YOUNG Waitley seems low-spirited. I wonder 
what troubles him?” “His uncle is dead.” “But 
his uncle has been dead several days, and he has 
seemed cheerful enough until now.” “Yes, but the 
will was read last night.” 

*, 

Host (nervous about the effect of his guests 
wooden leg upon the polished floor), Hadr't you 
better come on the rug, major? You might slip out 
there, my boy. 

The Major. Oh, don't be afraid, my boy. There 
1s no danger; I havea nail in the end of it. 

* 


Clara. Baron Spuchs must be a brave man. 
They say he lives in a castle that is haunted by the 
ghosts of murdered ancestors. 

Jack, Ghosts! That’s nothing. 
that is haunted by bill collectors. 

++ 


I live ina house 


First Poet. Say, Sam, why is it yer allus has a 
new hat? 

Second Poet. Easy enough; whenever I seea 
better hat than mine in a restaurant I allus git 
through first. *,* 

HE laughed at Mary, and Maud, and Jane, 

Who loved him well ; yes, loud laughed he ; 

Lut he madly wept for the sweet Elaine, 

For she didn’t love him a bit, you see. 
* 
* 

Servant. Please, sir, the coal is all out. 
ifr, Wearte. Well, here’s a big pile of dunning 
Burn them. 
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A Story of govern Rife. 


PAUL MERITT, 


Author of New Babylon,” “Round the Ring,” The Hidden 
Million.” etc. - and Joint-Author of" Vouth,” 
“The World,” “Mankind,” et. 
——os 
CHAPTER I. 
THE Two FAVOURITES. 


S* was a slight, delicate woman, with large, 
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brown, lustrous eyes, wavy hair, a tirm 

mouth and small eyes. The poor loved 

her because she was kindness itself, and 
her smile was bright as a summer’ noon. The 
rich were interested in her because she sang so 
sweetly, and behaved so modestly, at their after- 
noon teas and their musical evenings. She never 
entered the cottage of the one, or the house of the 
other, but a word of welcome greeted her; she 
never left them but a look of regret followed her. 

So she was a favourite with everybody at Barton- 
on-the-Brook—with the great and the small, with 
the young and the old, with the rich and the poor ; 
and yet she was only the governess to the Vicar’s 
children. Beyond this, and except that her name 
was Grace Dalton, the old Yorkshire village knew 
absolutely nothing of its favourite. 

George Studley was a man whom it was next to 
impossible not to love, for he was so thoroughly, so 
essentially, so genuinely an English gentleman 
Light chestnut hair clustered in short, crisp clusters 
around his well-shaped head ; and in his fery, gre; 
eyes there lurked a joyous twinkle, which told of a 
right merry sou! within.; whilst around and about 
his handsome, ruddy face there dwelt a continual 
glow of health. Squire Studley was the very 
incarnation of robust, mirthful manhood. 

Squire Studley, of Barton Manor, was the great 
matrimonial tish of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and there was hardly a girl in that part of the 
country who had not tried to hook him. No 
wonder ; for he was 200d looking, well built, barely 
thirty, and—best of ail—rich. He was counted, too, 
the best bred man—bar the Earl of Stanningley— 
for twenty miles around. His ancestors had lived 
for seven generations, or more, at the big, red 
Elizabethan house among the cedars, a mile or 
better from Barton Church. Barton-on-the-Brook 
knew nearly nothing about Grace Dalton; it knes 
everything about George Studley. At all events. 
it thought it did; but there was one thing it did 
not know. One person in Barton alone knew it— 
the Squire himself—and he kept his own counsel. 
It was George Studley’s skeleton in the closet. 

The village of Barton-on-the-Brook had, figur- 
atively speaking, slept soundly and geen for 
years. Railways had been promoted, constructed 
and opened throughout the Riding, but they came 
not near to Barton; the shrill whistle of their 
engines disturbed not the slumberous peace of that 
community. Founded by a Norman, Barton ha! 
dosed wita the Plantagenet and the Tudor. 1 
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rest, for a time, was disturbed by the Stuart and the 
Protector, but it sank ayain into idle repose with 
the Dutchman, and it awoke not for the Bruns- 
wicker. 

The brook, on the two banks of which the eld 
village stood, was like no other brook in the whole 
county, for it neither danced nor ran, nor jumped 
nor murmured, but like a long, lazy serpent, it 
slowly crept through the ancient place, and twisted 
and twined away into the meadows beyond without 
a sound and with scarcely an appearance of motion. 

Such was sleepy, slumberous, soporific Barton-on- 
the-Brook. Bang! It awoke with a start—one 
shake—and its normal lethargy was thrown off ! 
Barton at last was awake, and being awake would 
throw itself heart and soul into a vortex of delirious 
excitement. Barton-on-the-brook determined to 
have a flower show! Meetings were held at the 
Vestry of the Parish Church; subscriptions were 
promised, and, better still, paid ; prizes were offered 
for everything, and even Grace Dalton spared from 
her little store to give a prize amongst the cottage 
garden competitors. In less than a week from the 
day that Barton had resolutely thrown off the 
coverlet of idleness, and jumped off its familiar 
couch of indifference, the fiat had gone forth that 
Barton-on-the-Lrook would really have a flower 
show, and the diate of the grand /e/e was definitely 
fixed. Five-and-twenty black and yellow posters 
announcing the advent of the important event 
flamed upon walls hitherto innocent of paper, paste 
and printing. 

In bold type, the inhabitants of Barton were told 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Stanningley, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the Kiding, and Custos Rotu- 
lorum, had consented to be named President, that 
the Rev. Alfred Selby, M.A., Vicar of Barton-on- 
the-Brook, was the Vice, Montague Percy, Esq., of 
the Grange, and banker of York, had undertaken 
the onerous duties of Secretary, and George 
Studley, who had freely offered the Manor Park for 
the purposes of the Exhibition, was, much against 
his will, lured into accepting the post of Treasurer, 
for the Vicar knew that if the show turned out a 
failure, George Studley was just the open hearted 
fellow to put his hand into his pocket and make up 
all deficiencies; whilst if it were a success the 
profits were to be handed over to the Vicar for the 
purpose of restoring the belfry, which had fallen 
sadly to decay. 

The Vicar was a clever man—he did everything 
with a purpose, and he did everything well: from 
ruling a vestry to following the foxhounds he had 
no superior. He was genial, witty and hospitable, 
kept good wine in his cellar, and was not reluctant 
to let his guests taste it. Perhaps Barton-on-the- 
Brook did not quite understand his sermons, for 
there meandered through them a vein of humour 
which was a little beyond the scope of its agricul- 
tural mind, yet both the Parson and his discourses 
were listened to with reverence, and both were 
popular. Everyone admitted that he was the best 

reacher that Barton had known within the recol- 
ection of living man. Lesides, if the congregation 
of St. James-the-Less—for to that particular saint 
the church had been dedicated by its Norman 
founder—did not quite understand all the parson 
said, it pretended to, and that, perhaps, answered 
the same purpose. 

Dr. Selby’s voice was rich, melodious and full, 
his subjects interesting, and his language always 
choice, but he never preached half so well as when 
George Studley sat in his large, roomy, red- 
curtained pew, with his lively grey eyes fixed on 
the Vicar’s mobile face—and the appreciative 
twinkle of those grey eyes was reward enough for 
the Parson’s driest joke or juiciest epigram. 

Barton-on-the-Brook was twenty-five miles—as 
the crow flies—from Barton-on-the-Sea, a little 
fishing hamlet, where the Squire kept his yacht. 
George had the true inborn, insular love of the sea, 
which stirs and quickens every well bred Briton’s 
pulse. Three times had he piloted his saucy craft 
—all yachts are saucy, for some reason or other— 
from the coast of Yorkshire round the Orkneys and 
the Shetlands, in sight of old Ireland, so green— 
beneath the shadows of the Welsh mountains, past 
the wild Cornish coast, along the Channel—through 
the Chops to the German Ocean, and back to the 
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starting point. Thrice had the Random left Barton’s 
little harbour with her bowsprit pointing to the 
North, and thrice she had returned with her stern to 
the South. . 

There had been a period when the Squire spent 
little of his time at the Manor, and most of it on the 
sea, or amongst the heather, but things chan ed 
when Le came home once, and discovered that Dr. 
Selby had engaged a new governess, a slight girl, 
with large brown eyes and a winning smile, whom 
they called Grace Dalton, and for weeks his hand- 
some face was to be seen more than once a day as 
he rode his big roan horse through the village from 
the Manor to the Vicarage of St. James-the-Less. 
Old Mrs. Studley’s musical evenings, which had 
been voted slow during her son’s absence, were 
suddenly discovered to be exceptionally lively, for 
the ladies of the neighbourhood vowed that to hear 
George Studley sing “ The Stirrup Cup” was alone 
worth a drive tothe Manor. The Vicar was a good 
musician, and he, too, found his way to Studley 
Manor, when the Squire was at home, and he 
wanted but little persuasion to let his fine vocal 
powers loose on the “Friar of Orders Gray,” and 
“In Cellar Cool,” both of which songs he sang 
with an unction that savoured of goodly daily cheer 
at the Vicarage, and a due enjoyment of it by its 
owner. With the Vicar came his wife, and his rich 
ward, Lottie Preston, and with them came the 
governess of the children, Grace Dalton. The 
Squire sometimes sang duets with the Vicar’s 
governess, and when they did, these duets were 
the events of the evening. Their voices harmon- 
ized and blended so perfectly—so said all the 
gentlemen, and so said some of the ladies—zo¢ the 
married ones with marriageable daughters, of 
course. No wonder that the duets were such suc- 
cesses, for they had invariably been rehearsed at 
the Vicarage. 

Sometimes, when George and Grace were at the 
piano in Dr. Selby’s drawing room, Lottie Preston 
—the Doctors ward—would suddenly discover 
that she had some important letters to write, and 
would retire to the library. The Vicar would 
presently rise noiselessly, and hum softly something 
which might have been a psalm tune, but generally 
was not, approach the French window, and then 
pass through it out into the garden, giving his wife 


en ie! a wink pregnant with meaning. Mrs. . 
Selby 


would presently follow her husband into the 
garden, merely giving a quiet look at the backs of 
the happy pair at the “Brinsmead.” By-and-by, 
when the baritone became conscious that he was 
quite alone with the soprano, his head would bend 
lower and lower, until his chestnut curls nearly 
touched the darker waves on his companion’s 
shapely little head. 
No wondet that their duets were such successes 
at the Manor, for these two loved to rehearse very 
much and very often. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CAPTAIN’S LAUGH. 


“ HAT a glorious day !” 
“ How dreadfully hot !” 
“Pon my word—quite tropical.” 
“ Over ninety in the shade.” 

Such were the various remarks that were heard 
on all sides on that memorable noon in July, when 
—after the combined efforts of a cornet, a trombone, 
and two other metal instruments, whose shapes 
suggested exceedingly complicated notes of interro- 
gation executed in brass, to render “ God Save the 
Queen” with befitting solemnity, and a short prayer 
from the Rev. Alfred Selby—the Barton-on-the- 
Brook First Annual Flower Show was duly declared 
open to the inspection of the public. 

The white canvas tents, adorned with flags, 
banners and devices, dotted the velvet lawn, and 
looked so gay, glorious, resplendent and snowy, 
that one could almost have imagined they were 
brides’ cakes, intended for some giant’s wedding 
feast, and there, in the distance, glowed the red 
fagade of the Manor House, whilst its owners 
features shone even ruddier than it as he stood at 
the entrance of the committee tent, wiping away 
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the perspiration which literally rolled down his 
healthy, good natured face. 

He was on the gui vive for the Vicarage party. 

“Where is Mrs. Studley, George?” inquired the 
Vicar, as he approached the Squire. 

“She will here by-and-by,” answered the 
Squire ; “my cousin Charley arrived just as I was 
about leaving the Manor, and my Mother is 
remaining to keep him company whilst he has 
luncheon. But where are the ladies?” 

“Lottie came out with me. See, she is yonder, 
with Willie Percy,” and the Vicar pointed to a 
couple who were sitting under a cedarat a distance 
from the tents. “Grace and my wife I expect 
every minute.” 

Lottie Preston and Willie Percy were evidently 
having one of their usual tiffs, for just as the Vicar 
had pointed to her, she had exclaimed, in a pettish 
manner, “No! No! No! No! There! And, as 
they say in the House of Commons, the Noes have 
it. And, please, if this might be the last time of 
asking. So now let me go, please.” 

For Willie Percy had seized her hand in despair, 
and wished to detain her ; suddenly he released he: 
as he said, “Oh, yes—send me back—to half the 
Riding yonder, with your ‘ Noes’ written as plain 
as the nose on my face.” 

“Is that my fault ?” answered Lottie. “Though 
there is nothing—and never can be anything— 
between us, Mr. Percy, do you suppose | have no: 
had the common observation of a woman for your 
attentions to Maudie Ripon.” 

“Oh! everybody must admire Maudie, you 
know,” explained Willie, apologetically. 

“But ‘everybody,’” retorted Lottie, “need not 
make everybody ridiculous, by afichd-ing it so 
openly.” 

“Ah! not half so openly,” rejoined he, “as a 
certain young lady affiché-ed, as you call it, her 
ged for Captain Beverley at Scarborough, 
jast autumn.” 

“Mr. Percy,” commenced Lottie, indignantly, 
“you forget yourself——” 

“I wish I could,” interrupted Percy—“ and you, 
too.” 

Cs bj Mod 

os Thank you ; I will.” 

There was silence for a moment. Lottie Preston 
had seated herself again, and was tapping the toe 
of her little boot with the end of her white sun- 
shade, when Willie Percy suddenly broke out 
with— 

“Vl tell you what it is, Lottie—you are hard 
hearted——” 

Lut before he could finish his intended reproof, 
she jumped up from the bench, saying, “1 shall 
return to the Show; at all events, the flowers dont 
say rude things !” 

“T say, mayn’t I come with you?” pleaded 
Willie. 

“No.” She made a movement to go. 

“Lottie!” ina tone of reproach from her lover, 
for lover he was, if to love well and deeply makes a 
lover. 

“T meant that no, Mr. Percy, as 1 meant the 
other,” was the answer she gave him. 

“If I come across Captain Beverley, shall I tell 
him where he is likely to find you?” asked Willie, 
with just a touch of sarcasm in his tone, as Lottie 
took a step in the direction of the tents. 

“Ts he here ?” inquired Lottie, quickly. 

“Oh, yes!” was the answer, “he has arrived ; 
but, of course, I supposed you knew—I thought, 
perhaps, he had come to Barton at your request.” 

“How dare you, Mr. Percy!” exclaimed Lottie, 

utting on a very dignified manner ; but just as she 
eft Willie, she added, “If you sou/d sce Captain 
Beverley, will you be good enough to say he'll find 
me among the orchidaceous plants? I shall be so 
much obliged to you, if you will.” 

Willie looked half angrily, half longingly after 
Lottie as she walked away with the air of a duchess. 

“Asks me to carry her message,” mused Willic— 
“and to that fellow !” : 

Just then, his eye caught sight of a glove lying 
on the grass. He picked it up ; it was six-and-a- 
half, and such a pretty lavender glove, too! He 
knew well who had dropped it, but he didn’t call or 
run after the owner. He only held it in his hand, 
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and gazed at Lottie’s retreating figure. Yes, he 
ad heen thrown over for Charley Beverley, and he 
knew it—a man whose fafer was flying about his 
regiment as thick as pheasants at a hot corner. 
Willie Percy had a sheaf of the Captain’s 1.0.U.s 
himself, and could have sold him up, if there had 
been anything to sell. But Charles Beverley’s per- 
sonalities consisted of nothing more than a nag or 
two and his dressing-case, and these, even, were 
not, and never would be paid for, in all probability. 

Somehow, despite Lottie’s heartlessness, he felt 
that he ought to protect her from such a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing as he knew the Captain to be. 
Musing thus, Willie Percy had joined the throng 
amongst the tents, when he heard the Vicar’s cheery 
voice inquiring, “ Where’s your papa, Willie ?” 

“Oh, in the large marquee, I suppose, among 
the judges, pretending to taste grapes and sniff cut 
carnations—such humbug !” continued Willie, “as 
if county swells knew half as much about all that 
kind of thing as the gardeners, who win the prizes 
and make their masters pay for them—through the 
nose, too. Flowers, you know, Doctor——” 

“Hallo, Willie,” inquired the Vicar, with an 
amused smile, “you turning cynical?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a head on my shoulders, and eyes 
in it; and I see the humbug of most things. 
Talking of humbugs, I want to talk to you about 
Beverley. You know he is here?” 

“Yes ; just come,” nodded the Doctor. re 

“You know what’s brought him ?” asked Willie. 

“Business with George, I suppose.” 

“Humbug! He’s come after Lottie Preston.” 

“‘ Lottie?” commenced the Vicar, incredulously. 
“Why, I thought you-——” 

“So did I,” interrupted Willie ; “but that’s off. 
Beverley made heavy running with her at Scar- 
borough last season, and now, I suppose that he 
has come to win with a rush.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t he?” asked the Doctor, 
after a pause. 

“Every reason why he s/ou/d, and why you 
shouldn't let him. He hasn’t a rap to bless himself 
with ; and so he wants to crave your blessing in- 
stead on Lottie’s forty thousand pounds.” 

“1 see you know my ward’s figure.” 

“Prettiest figure for miles round.” 

“I mean the figure of her fortune.” 

“Of course I do. Isn't the trust account kept at 
the governors, and do you think I grind in the 
bank all day at York without learning something ?” 

During the foregoing conversation, the Doctor 

and Willie had strolled backward and forward at a 
little distance from the crowd, but now they turned 
and joined the sightseers, when George Studley 
came up to them, looking disconsolate enough, for 
the flower he longed to feast his eyes on had not 
yet arrived at the Exhibition. He was about to ask 
the Vicar if he knew of any cause which could 
have delayed the Vicarage party, when a smile 
suddenly lit up his face. Mrs. Selby and Grace 
were approaching. In a moment he was by the 
side of Grace. Grace, who looked so pretty in her 
white straw hat with its wreath of daisies, smiled 
her sweetest smile as she saw the Squire, who took 
her slender fingers in his muscular hand. The 
Vicar gave his arm to Mrs. Selby, and he led the 
way through the tents as George and Grace followed 
them ; but Willie, who felt sick of everything and 
everybody, strolled away disconsolately, and re- 
solved to live and die a woman-hater ; and asa 
preliminary step towards that end, he entered the 
refreshment-tent and called for a pint of iced 
champagne. 
_ The Exhibition could not have been very 
interesting either to George or Grace, for, after a 
very hurried survey of the flowers and plants, they 
left the tents, and were soon to be seen seated 
under a yroup of the grand old cedars, for which 
Barton in general, and Studley Manor in particular, 
were famous. They both looked supremely happy, 
«and evidently had settled down to have a long chat, 
when Tom Peckfield, an old servant of the Studleys, 
was scen crossing the park, carrying a bag in one 
hand, and mopping himself vigorously with a large 
bandana, which he carried in the other. 

“Confound the old idiot !” exclaimed the Squire ; 
and then, when the old man was within a few yards, 
he continued, annoyed at being disturbed in his 
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little ¢éte-d-¢/te with Grace, “ Well, Tom, what is it? 
Didn’t I tell you not to leave the gate till I came to 
you?” 

“But you never told me what to do with the 
brass, and I’ve gotten a sight more than I can 
fettle with, so I left Richard Palframan at the gate, 
and I’ve come to hand you over the bay,” was Tom’s 
reply, in unmistakable Yorkshire. 

“Was there ever such a blockhead?” was 
George’s exclamation. 

“Eh? Was there? Him as put me there, that 
was never anything at counting!” was Tom’s 
quick reply. “I’m fairly dazed with the quality 
wanting change for their sov’rins and half-sov’rins, 
and crowns and half-crowns, and them cottage 
garden folk, asking for coppers out of their shillings. 
That’s your lot, Miss Grace,” continued he, looking 
at the governess, “and they are ready to rive a 
chap to bits among ‘em.” 

“T am so sorry my poor cottagers have given you 
so much trouble, Mr. Peckfield,” sweetly said 
Grace. 

Although Tom was mollified instantly, still he 
centinteel “ Nay, it’s none of your fault, but what I 
say is this: if the Vicar must have the church 
steeple mended, why doesn’t he get it mended 
without all this bother with tickets, and tents and 
certificates and prizes? There was no such doings 
in Barton when I was a lad. If churches wanted 
mending, they must wait till they got it. They 
were good enough for our grandfathers and our 
fathers, and they should be good enough for those 
that are not half their equal. A set of gawvisons!” 
and the old man blew his nose very elaborately and 
very loudly. 

“Now Tom’s off on old times; there is no more 
stopping him than the sea in a storm; but, for 
Heaven's sake! don’t contradict him,” whispered 
the Squire to Grace. 

“And that ain’t the worst of it, neither,” recom- 
menced Tom. “There was sucha to-doat the gate, 
as I came away, with the Vicar and Mrs. Selby in 
the thick of it.” 

“The Doctor and Mrs. Selby both out of temper! 
What could have been the matter?” cried Grace, 
with surprise. 

“Those Osmonds—you know, Master George— 
them Sheffield folks as have taken the Hall down 
Wisby way—him as married his wife’s sister, as 
they talk on so much,” explained the old man. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Grace, “then they 
have come after all. Mrs. Selby wrote and begged 
they wouldn't.” 

“ Naturally that set their backs up,” remarked the 
Squire. 

“Anyway, Mrs. Selby was all for turning ’em 
back,” went on Tom, “ phaeton and all, but they 
had bought tickets outside—and wouldn't be hin- 
dered, and the Vicar he got red in the face as an 
old turkey-cock, and he sputtered, and the Earl of 
Stanningley—that’s the oldest blood in the Riding, 
Miss Grace, and Sir Richard Arkington, he’s 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and a big man now, 
though I mind his father being a cow-jobber at 
Wakefield Fair—they all spoke out, and said as if 
the Osmonds came in, they and theirs would drive 
out ; and among ‘em there was a pretty kettle of 
fish, and I came away afore they settled it.” 

“Tell the Doctor I'll be there directly, Tom,” 
said George, who was desirous to get rid of the 
garrulous old fellow; and, turning to Grace, con- 
tinued, “I hardly thought the Osmonds would 
have exposed’ themselves to such a general county 
cut. 

But Tom Peckfield was not to be got rid of so 
easily, for he chimed in, “Them as yoes ay'in’ the 
law must expect no better, and ay’in’ the sible, too, 
the Vicar says. My gogs,” chuckled the old man, 
“if you'd heard Mrs. Selby, and Mrs. Selby’s sister, 
that fault-finding old catamaran, Miss Midgicy, at 
’em! Women’s a great deal worse than men. when 
they get their ton ues turly to it. Oh, I'll say 
you're coming, Master George.” For Tom had just 
caught a look of intense impatience in his master’s 
eye, and he turned and appeared to start off 
suddenly forthe tents. George gavea sigh of relief, 
but it was premature. for the old man as succenly 
turned back, and exc!aimed, ‘And, Master George, 
I clean forgotten —— 
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“Confound it—what is it now?” said the Squire, 
in anything but an amiable tone. 

“You told me to look sharp after the brass, and 
let no one in without paying—well, there's Captain 
Beverley ——" 

“What of him?” was George’s impatient query. 

“Nothing could serve him but coming in free 
gratis. You know the Captain’s make since he wa 
a lad—where he’s set his will he'll have his will.’ 

“Never mind. Tom, we'll excuse the Captain his 
gate-money,” said George, with a smile, for he knew 
that his cousin must have been at his old game ot 
teasing honest Tom, with whom he had never been 
a favourite—even in his childhood. 

“IT don’t know so much about that,” insisted the 
old tellow, “as 1 said to him, ‘Avdes fs races, f 
said, ‘and if one pays, all should pay’—thats my 
way of looking at 1.” 

“Hang it, Tom!” exclaimed Studley, whose 

stock of patience was now quite exhausted, “ Will 
you take my message to the Vicar, or must I tke 
it myself?” 
«There, there, Master George, I have done,” 
began the old servant, with something between a 
growl and a whimper, * You've no call to fly out at 
me, like that. [I've done. I’ve told you what I had 
to tell you. And if hard names is ail I am to get by 
it, well . . . your father wouldn’t have done 1 
oe ww MAY os nor your grandfather neither, 
and I was body-servant to them both 4 
Masters was something like masters then,” and 
with this parting reproof, the old man turned and 
went off in high dudgeon. 

“There never was such a pig-headed old idio: ; 
but one can’t be very cross with an old servant 
who has eaten the Studley bread for three gener 
ations,” said George, as he turned to resume hi: 
téte-d-téte with Grace. 

“T should think very i!] of you if you could,” was 
Grace’s reply. : 

“But you know what these old servants get to,” 
continued George. 

“Very hard masters, they say,” said Grace, slily. 

And there they sat, chatting away merrily enough, 
forgetful of the Osmonds and the Vicar, of the 
Flower Show and the flowers, of everything and 
everybody, until from one of the tents came a loud, 
hearty, boisterous laugh—a laugh which sent the 
blood rushing from Grace’s face to her heart, and 
back again. 


(To be continued next week.) 


THE HOOP-SKIRT. 

I REMEMBER, I remember the hoops my best girl 
wore 

When first I went a-courtin’ her, way back in ’54— 

For when I'd see her home o’ nights, | allow ‘twas 
kinder rough 

To stump along the gutter, ’cause the path wa'n'’t 
wide enough ! 


I remember, I remember the settin’-room at home, 

When the old folks all hed gone to bed an’ left us 
there alone : 

To get in spoonin’ distance was morn | could do, 

An’ when she tuk the sofy seat there wa'n't no room? 
for two! 

I remember, I remember how I us’ to sweat and 
work 

A-tryin’ to figger out a way to beat that durnec 
hoop-skirt : 

An’ I reckon how I fiddled ’round two years an 
more that way 

Afore I got up spunk to ask my gal to name the 
day. 

I wonder, oh, I wondey if this the truth can be, 

That the comin’ hoop-skirt’s bigger than the ones 
I us’ to see. 

An’ if it’s so, I want to live just long enough to glear 

How the young folks nowadays are goin’ to white 
crinoline ! . 


MUST HAVE BEEN “NO.’ 


Coe 


Grace Ingle. You ask me to marry you. Cun 
you not read your answes in my face? ; 
Yes ; itis very plain. 


Ned Naver (cructis, 


ANECDOTES: 


MENDEZ. 

ENDEZ, the Hebrew poet, sat to Haye 
yocrait, and told him not to puttin his show room, 
le wished to keep the mattera secret, biased 

ever, Could not resist exhibiting the picture ts 
wand. © That's Mendez,” he said. You doz 
yso! Well, upon my word, you've not been so 
vtunate as usual. It's not in the least like him.’ 
Well,” said Hayden, “the fact is, he paruculany 
Wished it should not be known.” 


swe mee 
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CHARLES LAMB. 

CHARLES Lawns dear old bookish friend, George 
Dyer, could never be got to say an ill word, even of 
the vilest misereant. “Come now, George,” said 
Lamb, one day, on teasing intent, “what do you say 
of Williams 27) (Williams was the Ratcliff High- 
way murderer, the Jack the Ripper of his day, 
celebrated in De Quincey’s “ Murder as a Fine 
Art”) “Well, Mr. Lamb,” replied Dyer, “1 must 


adunit he was a somewhat eccentric character.” 
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CHEVALIER OF MONDYOS. 

Witat Xlics Guiney, in her life of flenn de la 
Ke chejaquelein, calls a “side-show of the zreat 
tevolution ’—the Vendéan War—was distinguished 
Iby one touching feature. ‘The ranks of the inser- 
gents were fall of young patriots, scarcely more 
boys, and indeed, in some cases, lads not out 
fcheir teens. ‘The most taking story of all is told 
of the Chevalier of Mondyon, a pretty lad of four- 
teen, and a truant from his school. At the Battle 
of Chautannay, the lie fellow was placed next to 
a tall Heutenant, who, uade: the pretext of a wound, 
wished to withdraw. “1 do not see that you are 
hurt, sir,” said the child; “and as your departure 
would discourage the men, 1] will shoot you through 
the head if you stir.” The tall licutenant stayed. 

es 


DESAUGIERS. 


A CERTAIN Desaugicrs, at the time of a popular 
uprising in Paris, when the people took possession 
of the Tuileries, hastened to the palace at midnight 
to see what was going on. At the gate he was 
stopped b; two 1evolutionists of ominous appear- 
ance. “Why do you not wear a cockade, citizen ? 
here is your cockade:” they asked. A mob 
gathered about him and demanded, fiercely, “Citi- 
zen, where is your cockade?” Desauyiers took off 
his hat, turned it around and around, looked at it 
on all sides, and then said, ina tone of mild sur- 
prise, “Citizens, it is strange, very strange! I 
quust have left it on my mwightcap.” 


ee 


DISRAELI. 

LEANING on Mr. Torrens’s arm, passing the 
corner of “that famous eminence,” St. James's Street, 
aell came upon a bishop, who took off his hat 
and bowed very low. Disrach looked hard at his 
companion, as if curious to know what he thought 
of the egregious obeisance, and then said, “1 made 
hisn a bishop, but I forget his name.” 
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VOLTAIRE. 

ONE day Voltaire was reading a tragedy of his 
own which contained many verses borrowed from 
other authors. Whenever one of these bits came 
from his lips, @ron, the poet, made a_ bow, with 
great seriousness. “Why are you doing that?” 
Voltaire exclaimed atlength, with extreme irritation. 
“ Keep on, monsieur,” said Piron ; “don't mind me. 
it is merely my habit to salute my acquaintances.” 

ee 


ROBESPIERRE. 


THE story is told of Robespierre that, at one 
time, when at the height of his power, a lady called 
upon him, beseeching him to spare her husband’s 
lite. He scornfully refused. As she turned away, 
she happened to tread upon the paw of his pet dog. 
He turaed upon her: “ Madame, bave yea no 
Qumanity ¢” 


—— QUIPS. —— 


DUMAS LE SAVANT. 


NotiiNe annoyed the great chemist, “ Dumas le 
savant,’ so much as being mistaken for the novelist. 
(93 one occasion, a lion-hunting English lady, after 
praping him in the most effusive language, and 
Hbserving that she knew every line of his writings, 
from “Monte Cristo” to the ‘ Mousquetaires,” 
added, “I hope you will allow me to send youa 
card for my next soirée.” Madame, I am in no 
way connected with the writer you allude to,” said 
the savant, with a cold disdain that no asinine, 
snub-proof coat-of-mail could resist. “ Oh, I 
thought vou were the great Mr. Damas,” exclaimed 
the bewildered lady. 


—_~>—_—- 


HENRY IRVING. 


IN a little volume of lectures by Henry Irving, is 
a story which illustrates the actor’s motto, “What 
trifles make perfection, perfection is no trifle.” 
“This lesson was enjoined on me when I was a 
very young man,” he says, “by that remarkable 
actres;, Charlotte Cushman. | remember that, 
when she played Meg Merrilies, [ was cast for 
Henry Bertram. It was my duty to give Meg 
Merrilies a piece of money, and I did it after the 
traditional fashion of handing her a large purse full 
of coin of the realm, in the shape of broken crockery, 
which was generally used in financial transactions 
on the stage. But after the play Miss Cushman 
said to me: ‘Instead of giving me that purse, 
don't you think it would have been much more 
natural if you had taken a number of coins from 
your pocket and given me the smallest? That is 
the way one gives alins to a beggar, and it would 
have aided realism to the scene.’ I have never 
forgotten that lesson.” 


——+>——_—_. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

AMONG Judge E. Rockwood Hoar’s distikes was 
one for Wendell Phillips. They say that on the day 
the great orator’s remains were borne to the tomb, 
someone met the judge, and inquired: “Aren't. 
you going to the funeral?” “No,” was the reply ; 
“but | approve of it.” 


re 


FREDERICK ROSERTSON. 


WHEN Frederick Robertson, of Brighton—the 
great preacher who had written much about Tenny- 
son’s poems, and for whom the poet had a high 
reyard—first called upon him, © [ felt,” said Tenny- 
son, “as of he had come to pluck out the heart of 
my mys cry ; 99 L talked to him about nothing but 
beer. 


——_>—_——- 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Sain Sunvuel Rogers to John Leech: “Mr. 
Leech, .  amive you much.” He was just begin- 
ning his sus ess as an artist, and was gratified by 
this comiiendation, as he supposed, of his art. 
“Yes.” repeated Rogers, “{ admire you much, I 
saw you brushing your own hat, and the man who, 
in these days, does anything for himself, is deserving 
of admiration.” 


(AvcusT 3, 1893 


JAY GOULD. 


A sTORY about an Irishman was once told |: 
Jay Gould. When there were packet-boats on tl 
Erie Canal, an Irishman offered to work his passage 
to Bufialo, and they set him leading the horses tha: 
towed the boat. He worked faithfully for two day. 
dding a great deal of thinking. On the third da 
he thought it out. “By the powers,” he said, *[ 
moight as well walk as work me passage.” Andi 
walk he did, without even thanking his employers 

Sg 


TURNER. 


AT a dinner given to Turner, the painter, who 
was an inveterate cockney, the talk turned upon 
one of his drawings of South Coast scenery—a view 
of a distant river, with a greyhound at full speed 
after a hare in the foreground. A guest was exam 
ining this plate with admiration, when Turner called 
out: “Ah! I see you want to know why [ have 
introduced that ‘are. [t is a bit of sentiment, s:r : 
for that’s the spot where ‘Arold ‘Arefoot fell, u:! 
you see I ‘ave made a ‘ound a-chasiny an ‘are | 


———_e——_— 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 

THE great scientist, Michael Faraday and S: 
Charles Lyell were sent as government comnts 
sioners to watch the inquest upon those who hii 
died by the explosion in the Haswell Colhery 1 
1844. Faraday cross-examined the witnesses very 
pertinently. Among other questions, he asked how 
the rate of fiow of air currents was measured. 
inspector, in reply, took a pinch of gunpowder frox: 
a box, as if it were snuff, and let it fall through th: 
flame of a candle. His companion, with a watc) 
noted the time the smoke took to travel a certan 
distance. The method satisfied Faraday, but he 
remarked upon the careless handling of the powder, 
and asked where it was kept. “In a bag, tightly 
tied,” was the reply. “Yes; but where do you keep 
the bag?” “You are sitting on it,” answered the 
inspector, carelessly. Faraday’s agility in vacatin; 
the seat of honour may be imagined. 


——~—_—_ 


LORD OU-LEY. 


THE late Lord Dudley had no notion of a dinner 
without apple-pie. “God bless my soul! No 
apple-pie?” he was heard to mutter at Prince Este: 
hazy’s. Hayward says that this noble amateu: 
insisted on calling his favourite viand a “pie. 
contending that “tart” was applicable only to ope: 
pastry. Lord Alvanley would have an apricot tur 
on his sideboard all the year round, and with hin 
it was always an apricot tart. But all tarts are p.co, 
though all pies are not tarts. Pastry is a gener 
term for all culinary preparations that are served 
on layers, or in cases, opened or closed, of farina 
ceous paste ; and “pie” is the contraction of th: 
generic term. “Tart,” though, is paste twisted — 
gorta—into fancy shapes. A pie, open or close:i. 
may be called a tart when any portion of its paste 
has been twisted or fancifully manipulated by toe 
maker. So that pies may consist of flesh or fsa an. 
yet be tarts, and tarts may be of fruit and yet be pye> 
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